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Beet . was drunk, and I was werry 
e us like two brothers, (COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) no ready disposal, for, poor and unknown, I could | at length, the silence was broken by two strokes | a small cavity within which lay a diminutive casket, 
4 ee wrwiseg the body? oa eee not hope for the encouragement afforded to painters | from a distant clock-tower. Then all was quietagain, | ‘This I raised and opened. It contained some hard 
Li vet ‘ : : (Written for The Flag of our Union.) older and better than I. For such recognition, in- | while, gradually, my eager expectation faded, | substance, which I conjectured to be a ring, but 
’ ; -ecognize the body? deed, I was content to wait until my own critical | thought and sense together merging into adream-| which was so thickly inwound with a tress of 
Di ) , on the body to let the water run v Ubi No judgment should be more fully satisfied ; meantime, | less slumber. hair as to be invisible. Taking it to my dressing- 
: AN ARTIST’S STORY. the very small bequest left by my uncle was sufficient, The first dawn-rays brought me the recollection of | table I began to untwine the lock, but, upon lifting 
a I . lid he know him? ° if carefully husbanded, for actual necessaries, and | this vision of the night, which persistently main- | the first coil, there exhaled a powerful, deadly, sick- 
.'te . jacket. BY KATE PUIE ase for nothing more. Doubtless my pen might have | tained its place in my thought. Vainly did I reason | ening odor, whose sudden pungency made me 80 
\ 2? s earned me something, but I grudged every moment | that the sudden scream had proceeded from without, | faint, that 1 dropped the box and reeled back against 
* v@ was so swelled his mother PARTI not given to study, even the few hours claimed by | having been, in reality, nothing more than one of | the wall. For an instant I was conscious of nothing; 
; oy. him, z sleep and exercise. So placed, my daily life had | those street sounds from which a great city is seldom | then, as the cloud lifted from my brain, following my 
(L you know him? . ALKING slowly up the| hitherto been thrown, by hard circumstance, amid | free. Yet I could not credit my own explanation, | first impulse I stooped to recover the box, which lay 
, t his mother. le passageway I paused awhile, | surroundings level with my means, indeed, but not despite its probability. The despairing sigh, the | at my feet, empty, its contents scattered at some 
> ou consider the cause of his to look at the house, which | with my tastes, which cried out incessantly, against | moan of agony, still haunted me, influencing even | little distance around. Raising the tress, I saw the 
Ze stood near the centre. There | the vulgarities which r 1 me, d ling, | my hand, which I found, unawares, giving to the | perfume still rising in a small dense volume of vapor, 
k u course. was nothing very remark- | if not indulgence, at least repose. But, stifling these | arch face of my flower-girl a weird, expectant look. | and, watching its ascent, beheld, gradually outlined 
r vot vumpt made to resuscitate him? able about the building, ex- | appeals, and grinding my nature down to the stern | So deeply, in truth, did the occurrence impress me, | upon the surface of my mirror, whereon poured a 
0 ' cept, perhaps, its air of | requirements of necessity, I had worked on, with the | that 1 resolved not to let it again escape detection. | broad flood of moonlight, tte face of a woman Slow- 
\ antiquity and decayed gran- | sole endeavor to be deaf and blind save where my art Accordingly, when night came, I worked upon my | ly, line by line and tint by tint, it grew from out the 
) ’ . his pockets! deur, Evidently it had | was concerned. Suddenly came relief, in this wise. | picture until nearly half-past one, at which time my | mist of veiling hair, seeming, at length, in its vivid 
11 u try to bring him to? been, long ago, a stately} During one of the occasional rambles which furm- | eyes drooped so wearily that I was forced to allow | perfection of hue and feature, not so much the bodi- 
’ ublic house. mansion-house, the abode of | ed my only diversion, I had chanced to enter the | them a moment’s rest, before exacting further ser- | less, shadowy reflection, as the warm and breathing 
} ‘ >. over him? wealth and refinement, | court wherein stood the house above described. At | vice. Leaning back, I let the lids close, falling | loveliness itself. About it was nothing of the cold, 
© ‘ » cmt told to. holding its head proudly | first sight some fascination, dormant in its lonely asleep, Limagine, in the very act, for, upon the in- | colorless purity of death, but the brightness and 
n suspect the deceased of mental amid its fellows, similar rel- | antiquity, had attracted my speculative fancy, lead- | stant, the old visions floated around me. Out of the | bloom of richest vitality. So fair a face, so intense 
Ms ' ics of departed splendor | ing my steps thither, again and again, and finally | shadow swept that same shape of a woman, draped, | with life, that, fora moment, I was forced to close 
it t ole village suspected him. with which the street was | suggesting to my thought the experiment of solitary | as ever, by a cloud of unbound hair, and with the | my dazzled eyes against such splendor of beauty. 
f \ filled. Between the two | life within its walls; a life, which, if thrilled by few | fallen face hidden in the bended arm. Suddenly, | When I opened them again, the apparition had un- 
w iated one of the squire’s pigs. sides of the court lay a small, narrow park, in whose | pleasures, should be spared the torture of coarseness | from the concealed lips, issued a voice which sighed | dergone achange. The head, heavy with its weight 
: srstand me. I allude to mental neglected borders the flowers had run wild, while the | and impertinent curiosity. More and more the idea | forth, with passionate intensity, this fragment of a | of gold-trailing hair, swayed to one side, drooping 
ii path was obliterated by rank grass, and the fountain- | grew upon me, urging me at length to its accom- song:. lower and lower until the face fell into the shrouding 
vu ue was, i urn discolored and choked with a grecn mossy over- | plishment. The terms did not prove difficult of ar- a arm, while furm and color, together, faded inta 
a ‘ inds? i growth. Yet its aspect was not all desolate, redeemed | rangement, for the dwelling, stately as it had been oor _ posed eens pyoedy ; nothingness. So, for the last time, came and went- 
‘ y belonged to Squire Waters. as it was by the untrained luxuriance of two huge | once, was now ofan obsolete style, and undesirable one we on : ee ore i the shape which had haunted my dreams. 
al can was he mad? : elms, to which the hand of Time, elsewhere defacing, | by reason of decay. Moreover the locality, whence Light of sito: Guam pr stuaret pain I lifted the tress, again, half-nervously. There was 
x were! had added only new beauty. Situated at either end | the tide of fashion had ebbed further and further Gleamest thow not, at last ?—"” a weird suggestion of consciousness in its way of 
e i of reason? of the little park, their branches, year by year out-| away, was obscure and deserted. Therefore for a crawling and clinging about the fingers, It was a 
S ‘ reason to drown himself, as I reaching further, had gradually clasped each other | mere nominal price did I gain possession of one of} Here the song ceased abruptly, the figure bending | long ringlet, closely clustered, and of the yellowest 
et | in a fraternal embrace, until, now, the profuse fringes | the large, airy rooms, whither, without delay, I trans- | low to the wall as if in unsuccessful search, while the | gold, like that glimmering around the head of my 
ly 1 sir. ; were twined and woven in and out, in an unbroken, | ferred my few worldly goods, consisting, mainly, of | voicerent the air with a quick, sharp cry: vanished vision. That peculiar fullness of color 
yy ts \emen, you have heard the evi- t tremulous arch, on whose leafy bridge wandering | pictures in every stage of progress, and established “Not yet! not yet! 0, how1 ¥ seemed, to me, the very essence of sensuous vitality— 
° ' . ler your verdict. HV sunbeams chased the shadows far down into the cool | my household deities in a home undeniably narrow, Sila 6 ee yee a life in every hair. Not so much burnished, as 
if \ all of one mind. f depths of unflickering darkness. Only the great | but peaceful, and all my own. Here I dwelt, entirely | The voice ceased again, and, with a convulsive | burning throughout, with an almost perceptible heat, 
fi: . that? brown trunks served to mark their separation, and | alone, without even the traditionary old dame to | start, lopened my eyes, which fell only upon the | its lustre dazzled like sun-rays. There must have 
on ! \ ’t mind what; we’re agreeable the upward gaze that sought to follow, and distin-| serve my needs, which, slight as they were, found | laughing face of the picture opposite. A puff of wind | been something electric about it, for its contact af- 
t! lease. guish their limits, was lost, ere long, in the wavy, | ample attendance from my own hands. Not very | from the open casement had extinguished my lamp, | fected me with a curious feeling of magnetic power. , 
oO ‘ n; [ have no right to dictate to blended mass confusing every outline. Such was | cumbersome did these labors prove, for fruit, bread, | but the brilliancy of the night rendered every object | A slight search brought to light the object around 
ri \ consult together. the outward seeming of the dwelling. and water, were sufficient for both appetite and | distinctly visible. I walked to the window, and, | which this lock had been rolled. It was a thin gold 
y 2, afore we came, and we are all Within were large, square rooms, whose floors gave | means, while my bed, in summer, was wont to be a | leaning out, gazed up and down the court. It was | ring, ‘having, engraven within, the letters C. S. and 
el ‘ | out a hollow echo to the tread, wainscots loud with | hammock, which united, alike, cool and y quiet as death, bathed in the white silence of moon- | A. L. so skillfully intertwined, that, for some minutes, 
1D. 1 o hear it, gentlemen. S ‘ie 7 revelling mice, and noisy, curiously-shaped windows, | of space. @ light. AsI turned away, a clock sounded the half- | I tried in vain to decipher them. 
aN Clerk, take the verdict. Now, diamond-paned. Over all, the indescribable, almost | I entered upon the occupation of these quarters on | hour. My slumber, then, had lasted but a few] Restoring my treasure-trove, for the time, to its 
as ee wr palpable silence which broods over an empty house. | the twentieth of June; a day never to be forgotten, | minutes, yet excitement, combined with annoyance | former concealment, I essayed to paint the face, 
i en, it’s justifiable suicide! but I Not, however, that this one could not, upon occasion, | for with it commenced the most eventful period of | at the continued evasion of the mystery, had so com- | which troubled me with perpetual presence. The 
Ov. id to mercy, and hopes we shall ' rattle from basement to garret; for, sometimes, a| my life. This seemed to find a foreshadowing in | pletely dispelled my former drowsiness, that I could } likeness proved tolerably correct, though lacking, to 
ld Fs 34 38Be i! wind coming up from the water would tear at the| broken and unrefreshing slumbers, disturbed by | only pace the floor, restlessly. In the ¢ourse of this | my eyes, the characteristic affluence of the original. 
st; ¢ * windows, like a mad thing, and, sweeping down the | dreams which left a vague and confused dread in | purposeless wandering, while passing the door of my | However that might have been, the mere act of 
er ITHS ALARMED. Hi long passages with a ghostly sigh, moan and shud-| remembrance. ‘Through all floated the form of a | dressing-closet, I chanced to glance in, and observed, | transferring the vision to canvas seemed to have re- 
da, that Smith is a very common i der, the whole night through, in the desolate rooms. | woman, whose presence, though utterly unfamiliar, | what I had previously noted and forgotten, that the | moved from my mind a pre-occupation, which, while 
‘ nybody would have thought of ! But this, after all, was seldom, and, save in some | bound together the otherwise fragmentary visions. | room was panelled in a curious, antique style. This | it lasted, baffled any attempt at continuing my cus- 
in 188 to account in such a queer cold northerly storm, the house was quiet enough, | But, accustomed to dreams, some of which were wild | discovery, taken in connection with the motions of | tomary work. 1 could ill afford the loss of my pre- 
a, @ following: Entering a pit, in ordinarily, with nothing more violent to break its | enough, I paid to these no more heed than to regret | the apparition which [had seen, was enough to rouse | cious hours, nor could I, in any other manner than 
oa act, and finding every seat oc- 4A). repose than the whisper of the summer breeze | the idle fancies with which they had filled my dis- | my interest, and, even while smiling at my own folly, | the one designated, throw off the eftect of this strange 
\ a \ bea through the leaves which, on one side, darkened the | ordered brain, which, fevered by want of sleep, sadly | it was with an undefined expectation that 1 examined | fascination; therefore it was with a nataral relief, 
t a on fire!” : casements. lacked the clearness requisite fur my work. On the | the walls. Repeated experiments convinced me that | that, on its completion, I placed the picture in a 
oo wd of twenty Mr. Smiths rush- As I have said, the rooms were large and square, | next night I slept heavily, awhile, but presently re- | one of the panels gave back a hollower sound than | corner, with its face turned to the wall. Never 
1 the wicked cat, chuckling at opening, above and below, from a wide hall running | curred the same uneasy dreams, from which I was | the others, but the _most thorough search failed to | again, by sight or by sound, did the apparition trou- 
” ratagem, coolly took possession the whole length of the house. In the second story | suddenly aroused by a long, low sigh breathed just | disclose any indication of a hidden spring. Aban-| ble my repose. It was as if that subtle perfume had 
' seats. and fronting the street was situated my apartment, | beside me, followed by a sharp, quick scream in a | doning the attempt in despair, I arose, but, in the | held the woman’s soul within its secret prison, bind- i) 
. : to which was attached a sort of closet, of dimensions | woman’s tones, seeming to hurry from end to end of | act, my foot slipped, while my hand, thrown forcibly | ing her, by some mysterious force, to the scene, 
u. so liberal that I made use of it as a dressing-and | the room. Wide awake, instantly, I sat upright, | out in the endeavor to save my fall, came violently | perchance, of her former sufferings. But with the 
¢ E AND LONG. ° sleeping-room, reserving the larger one for my studio. | looking and listening intently. Through the win- | in contact with one side. of the panel. A sudden | escape of the volatile essence the freed spirit bad 
i recently instituted against & For I was a poor artist, poorer, even, than the ma- | dow which lighted my closet, the moon, from a clear | sting ran, through the flesh, and, looking closer, I | taken flight, 
g: ned out that one of her hus- | ; jority of that often unlucky class., To my art I had sky, sent a brilliancy flecked by the thick vine-leaves | found, on the palm, a tiny drop of blood, which, Some days later one of my acquaintances broke in 
4 ittle, and the other Long. A | bal freely offered the only sacrifice in my power: myself. softly tossing up and down, without, but into the | upon being brushed away, came again and again, | upon my svlitude, impelled by a curiosity to learn 
A cr, on hearing the case, said he | Y More I had not, for, an orphan since my earliest re- | larger room the same splendor poured, unbroken by | proving that the wound, though small, was deep. I} how I liked my lonely life. He wandered aimlessly 
in oman addressing her brace of | ; membrance, the death of the uncle by whom I had] a single branch. Although beyond the range of the | bent to see what could have caused it, and discovered | around, asking all pertinent and impertinent ques- 
4 | " been educated left me, so far as my knowledge | windows themselves, I could yet behold, through the | that my sudden blow had moved the panel somewhat | tions, and scanning the multitude of sketches, which 
un ove me, Long.” } went, without a living relative. Thus was my art| open door, the broad silver bars brightening the | aside, revealing a minute steel spring, almost as | in various stages of progress, adormed the room, 
ri: «moe - iN | 4 my all, and to that I surrendered myself with an | floor, and rendering with almost the fidelity of day- | slender and sharp as a needle, cunningly inserted in | Meantime, I worked away, answering wilhout lpok- 
B. - does a bon-bon skirt remind | j intensity of devotion which knew no limit. Yet, | light, the face of the picture whereon I had been en- | the extreme corner, where only previous knowledge | ing up. Presently I heard behind me, a lpg, low 
er ? Beeause it’s something of a | i < while I worked, I must live, wherein was likely to gaged. This was all, nor, though I listened with | or accident could detect it. Upon pressure it yielded, | whistle, indicative of extreme surprise --then these 
re or). j Ve lie the chief obstacle to progress. My pictures found | checked breath, could I catch another sound, until, | swinging back the panel like a door, and displaying | words: 
he : 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








“Traitor that you are! Never to give me a hint 
of her sitting to you!” 
“Who?” I asked, quite at a loss, as I rarely paint- 
ed portraits then. 
“You can ask? Who is bewildering—dazzling? 
Who makes your paltry paint look weak beside her 
radiance—” 
‘*Who lingered too long at the festive board, last 
night?” I interrupted, impatiently. ‘‘ Who talks as 
if his light reading were Greek roots and Egyptian 
hieroglyphs? I know nothing of this wonderful 
creature.” 
“Shades of Truth and Mrs Opie, hear him! 
Could you meet Helen of Troy on Broadway, and 
forget her in a week?” 
Astonished, I left my work and looked over: his 
shoulder, discovering, with some annoyance, that he 
had ferreted out my dream-picture from the corner 
wherein I had placed and forgotten it. I hastily 
turned it aside. 
“Excuse me, Carden, but this picture is not for 
exhibition, though you could not be supposed to 
know that. The blame is mine, for leaving it here.” 
“So you have come to your senses at last?” 
“Itis entirely a fancy sketch,” I answered, coldly. 














“ Undoubtedly ;” with an incredulous accent—“ but 
itis not the less an admirable likeness of Miss De- 
lisle.” 

“Carden,” said I, looking directly at him—“TI 
assure you, I have not the least idea of your mean- 
ing. That picture was drawn wholly from fancy, 
and I have never know any living person who re- 
sembled it. Do you mean to say, seriously, that you 
have?” 

“T understand the quibble, now,” he replied. 
“You have never known sucha person, O no! but 
you have seen her, and painted the portrait from 
memory. Now, under the guise of ignorance, you 
are trying to learn whatever I know of her. Ah, 
sly fox! have I unearthed you?” 

Seeing that he was convinced of the truth of his 
supposition, and remembering that my explanation 
would hardly pass muster, 1 concluded to make no 
protest, so merely laughed, saying: 

‘Tf you believe your own accusation, it would be 
barbarous to leave me in the tortures of suspense. 
Be merciful!” 

He soon relented, possibly from constitutional in- 
ability to hold anything in reserve. 

“* Miss Delisle,” he said, “is—but how shall I de- 
scribe her!” 

“ Intelligibly, if you can, in common spelling-book 
language.” 

“Vandal! an hundred spelling-books would be 
inadequate. But your remarkable fancy sketch will 
give you a better idea of her beauty than words could 
do. As forthe rest, she is about seventeen, not over- 
burdened with worldly wealth, but of tremendons 
family. French, on the father’s side, I believe, but 
they claim for her a straight maternal descent from 
English greatness. Royalty, for aught I know. 
Proud! rather—poor and proud.” 

“And they live, where?” I asked, as he paused in 
apparent meditation upon their idiosyncrasies. 

‘* Well, the parents live nowhere, according to Pere 
Delisle’s belief in annihilation,” was the nonchalant 
reply—‘“‘ for both are dead. But the daughter re- 
sides on —— st., with an aunt who keepsup the fam- 
ily spirit, I can assure you!” 

“You know them?” 

“Yes, I know them—huic ille lachryme? I sup- 
pose I could have played the fool in that quarter 
with as good a grace as another, had I not received 
80 absolute a hint of its utter uselessness. A forlorn 
hope is not popular, you know. But for you—well, 
oddities are rather prized there, I believe. I dare 
say L eould gratify you, if you happen to have a fancy 
for singeing your wings.” 

““You are extremely kind! I accept the offer, un- 
conditionally.” 

“‘Then we will consider it settled for some future 
occasion, provided your labors leave you substance 

ugh for a respectable shadow. Joking apart, my 
dear feliow, you should not work so hard. You are 
looking thinner and paler, of late.” 

“*¥¢ és highly probable,” I replied, “I shall be 
thinner and paler yet.” 

“ Well,” observed Carden, rising; “ ‘a willful man’ 
—you know the old saw. By the by, whatshall I tell 
her of your fancy portrait?” 

“You will particularly oblige me by not mention- 
ing the subject,” I said, so earnestly, that he hasten- 
ed to reply: ; 

“Never fear—I will preserve your secret as in- 
violate aa if {¢ were my own. Apropos, Charteris, 
will you sell me that sketch?” 

Upon hearing the question, my first impulse was 
one of unreasoning anger, but I only answered, 
lightly: 

“YT make it a principle not to sell to friends. I 
sce the retort upon your lips, but anticipate it—’’ 

“Tfone might ask so busy a man to make a sacri- 
fice to friendship—” 

But one might not, and, in addition, 1 do not 
consider it honorable to let the picture pass out of 
my possession.”* 

“‘Away with these scruples, your only fault! Will 
you never conquer them?” 

“ Heaven forbid! and meantime, [ may rely upon 
your silence and discretion in regard to the portrait, 
which should never have been seen.” 

“And never would have been but for your painting 
it! Aha, old fellow!” 

‘Studies are indispensable to an artist,” I replied, 
quietly. 





To my surprise, and a little, certainly, to my dis- 
may, Carden ere long professed himself ready to ful- 
fil his promise. Sadly unaccustomed to the society 
of ladies, which my poverty and thorough devotion 
to my work had both conspired to deny me, I shrank, 
with an undefined dread, from meeting a young and 
beautiful girl. Yet I could not withdraw from my 
engagement, the performance of which was furthered 
by an intense desire to behold the living original of 
my phantom-picture. I found the resemblance ac- 
tually startling, nor did Miss Delisle suffer by com- 
parison. Not less beautiful-than my vision, she was 
far more lovely; possessing a charm of expression, @ 
power of presence, which the other lacked, despite 
its bright semblance of life. But in aught save this 
indescribable unlikeness the two faces differed not. 
The same crisped waves of yellowish gold, with an 
electric, firefly gleam in their flow; the same unfleck- 
ed purity of cheek and brow; the same full, scarlet 
lips, and great, blue, glittering eyes. The last were 
marvellous; too large for pure regularity, too large 
for beauty, even, had they been other than they 
were, their wonderful splendor made them bewilder- 
ing beyond all criticism. Nor could one call their 
hue light or dark, but just an unclouded blue, which 
seemed to radiate light like a noonday sky. To me 
she seemed a dazzling shape of air, as I beheld her 
gliding in from the dewy garden, a fleecy scarf, like 
a light vapor, veiling the sun-worn lustre of her locks, 
and a vivid scarlet ribbon, the only extrinsic gleam 
of color about her, twisted, fantastically, from shoul- 
der to waist of her simple white robe. e 

I do not deny that, from the first, my heart owned 
her power. It could scarce be otherwise. Had I seen 
her beyond approach, unresponsive to my voice, un- 
conscious of my presence, my taste, with a critical 
appreciation, would have yielded a far-off worship, 
like that inspired by those forms of classic perfection 
before whose marble shrine the artist bows. But 
when I saw this glorious beauty enhanced by a mag- 
netic charm of nearness; when I felt the thrill of her 
hand, the liquid canences of her voice; I must have 
been insensible, indeed, had not my heart quickened 
that cold, esthetic admiration with a passionate pulse 
of human love. Not that I cherished any vain dreams 
of winniig her, for I should have thought as soon to 
win the sun, to light my daily tasks, alone. She 
had not yet come out in society, but it was not dif- 
ficult to imagine the sensation which her appearance 
there must make. Already the spell of her fascina- 
tion was strong upon the favored few admitted by 
her aunt. I wondered, sometimes, that I should 
have been allowed the entree, but Carden had in- 
sinuated that I was of irreproachable family, and, 
as birth was Mrs. Liddell’s shibboleth, she did not 
discourage my visits, convinced, doubtless, like my- 
self, that her niece could never commit the folly of 
falling in love with a poor artist. Had any additional 
safeguard been needed, she evidently deemed herself 
possessed of such in the presence of the man whom 
she had seemingly selected as Miss Delisle’s future 
husband. This was a person named Estabrook; 
about thirty years old; of high social position and 
wealth. In his steely blue eyes, kindling only when 
they dwelt upon that transcendent loveliness, could 
be read an unalterable resolve, confirmed, to a watch- 
ful gaze, by every act, however trifling. His designs 
were se plainly seconded by Mrs, Liddell, that, but 
for the girl’s apparent indifference, I should have 
suspected that Juliet Delisle might make her debut, 
in society, as Mrs. Estabrook. As for me, I looked 
on with jealous susp » for, hopel myself,I yet 
dreaded to yield her to another; deriving at least a 
negative happiness from the thought that she was 
heart-free. 

But, by and by, I began to suspect that she was 
not heart-free. Gradually there crept over me a 
slowly-strengthening belief, which fevered my blood, 
thrilled my voice, and cast down my eyes lest they 
should be too eloquent. Against this belief, I strove 
in vain, for, while seeking to convince myself, I did 
not wish for conviction. At last, beneath this new 
revelation, the mingled pain and pleasure in my 
heart grew almost wholly pain; I felt that to be in 
her presence, yet to keep silence, would drive me 
mad, and, at the the cost of bitter suffering, I resolved 
upon absence. 

Day after day dragged by, until, for weary weeks, 
I had not crossed that threshold. Carden impor- 
tuned me with invitations, even bringing me little 
messages of inquiry which made my heart throb, but 
could not move ‘me. But, one day, I met her at a 
gallery, whither some new painting was drawing all 
eyes. Before I could recover self-possession, the little 
gloved hand was on my arm, and we were making 
the tour of the room, that I might explain the vari- 
ous technicalities of which she pleaded ignorance. 
“T havea complaint of you, Mr. Charteris!” she 
said. “It is that you forget your friends. I have 
not seen you for weeks—do you know how many?” 

I excused myself on the plea of constant occupa- 
tion, to which she replied with a little gesture, un- 
utterably bewitching. For she possessed all the 
French grace of motion, and her speech, even, was 
marked by something foreign and idiomatic. 

“Ah, what is it, this Art, that makes one forget 
everything? Iam come to study its secret. Would 
you better remember, if I were a picture?” 

She spoke gayly, but her words, recalling my phan- 
tom-portrait with its mysterious associations, drew 
from me an involuntary shudder, at which she smiled. 
‘Ts ita thought so dreadful?” 

“Nay,” I answered, desirous of banishing the sub- 
ject from thought and speech, “‘ must it not be ac- 
counted terrible, indeed, to lose Miss Delisle for 








{{ Humph! but I will remember.” 





Her eyes flashed upon me a quick glance, half- 
disduinful. I had never complimented her before, 
and had sometimes fancied that this was a welcome 
change from the adulation, implied or expressed, 
with which she was surrounded. Now she exclaim- 
ed, reproachfully : 

“Yet you treat me like the picture, which one 
must only flatter. Ah, the compliment is not for 
you!” 

“ Pardon me,” I said; ‘‘I should have remembered 
indeed, that I am not one from whose lips such words 
flow gracefully. I will offend no more.” 

“It is pardon only with a condition. You shall 
come, on Friday, to our fete, of which Mr. Carden 
told you. You willcome? Ifnot—” 

Beneath the influence of her eyes, what would I 
not have promised! I think that, at the moment, I 
was hardly conscious of the nature of her request, but 
after my return to my lonely room, I had full leisure 
to dwell upon it. I had ample opportunity to reflect 
that, in two days, I should voluntarily cast myself 
into the dangers always attending a meeting with 
her, especially where, as in the present case, circum- 
stances would conspire to destroy ordinary formality, 
throwing the members of the party upon terms of 
easy association. Even my limited experience had 
taught me that the free atmosphere of such excur- 
sions was, beyond all others, calculated for flirtations ; 
what, then, might be its effect upon a passion like 
my own, to whose powder-mine the slightest chance 
might prove the kindling spark? With mingled 
hope and fear my pulse beat high, in anticipation, 
and I wondered if I should be able, longer, to wear 
the mask of indifference. 

If I was cowardly enough to wish that some watch- 
ful sprite, by a timely rain-sprinkle, would avert my 
dangerous delight, the desire was not granted, for 
never beamed a bluer sky than that which arched 
above our expedition. Beneath this joyous infil 5 


shimmer of emerald and sapphire lights, playing, un- 
certainly, upon the flood. 

Very quietly we watched this sliding picture, with 
its sudden sheen and shade; very mutely, for a si- 
lence more dangerously eloquent than speech was not 
uncommon with Juliet, whose eyes said more than 
her lips. Yet not to me, in that hour, when, gazing 
at ocean, earth, and sky, they never turned to where 
Isat. For me, I was absolutely content in the enjoy- 
ment of her presence without the haunting dread, 
which before had marred that rapture. For the 
time, passion had receded, and in its stead, reigned 
a bliss unutterably tender. It was one of those mo- 
ments when we would not look back to the past, nor 
forward to the future; when the present fills our 
hearts with a delight all-sufficient, unquestioning, 
even of itself. It was enough that the spell of an 
endless beauty satisfied my desire; that my glance 
wandered from the glory of the outer world, to a 
nearer loveliness as absolutely perfect. 

At length, entering the shadow of a huge rock, I 
rested on my oars, letting the boat drift down at the 
will of wind and wave. The pause seemed to stir the 
revery of my companion, who moved slightly, and 
trailing her fingers in the cool water, began to sing to 
herself, in a low, soft tone: 


‘* Heavily falls the sheeted rain! 
Wearily, drearily, blows the blast! 
Yet ihe night is wearing past :—"’ 
Here, as she stopped, I involuntarily continued: 
“ Light of Love, from thy night of pain 
Gleamest thou not at last ?"’ 


At this she started so violently, that the boat sway- 
ed back and forth, while she cried: 

** You sing that? You know it? Ah, Heaven!” 

For an instant, I could only gaze in speechless 
wonder upon the splendor of her face. With ex- 





depression rapidly gave way to a gay insouciance; 
fear, lulled to a treacherous rest, forget her warnings, 
leaving the unprisoned spirit to breathe the free at- 

here of happi It was gh that 1 was in 
the presence of Juliet, where I could look upon her, 
listen to her, with that unconstraint which the pres- 
ence of a third bestows. Had I been free to choose, I 
might have longed, not for numbers, but for solitude ; 
but, as it was, 1 clung to a safeguard against what I 
most dreaded. 

The party dismounted at the lighthouse, for lunch. 
Afterward, we gathered together upon the water- 
side, for a sail, when it was fuund that the only large 
boat which could be gotten for the asking, was not 
of sufficient size for the whole assemblage, some of 
whom must content themselves with small row-boats. 
This prospect filled Miss Delisle with pleasure. 

“ How much better it is!” said she. ‘I like the 
tiny boats that they rock, rock, like a leaf.” 

Looking up at this speech, I saw and anticipated 
Paul Estabrook’s design of securing her compan- 
ionship. Every other feeling was swallowed up in a 
desperate jealousy, which prompted me to foil this 
man at any cost; and, before he could speak, I had 
taken advantage of my chance neighborhood, to beg 
permission to accompany Miss Delisle and the friend 
who had been beside her during the whole morn- 
ing. Both acceded, but when, after placing Miss 
Delisle upon one of the slippery thwarts, I turned for 
Miss Norris, the heart of the latter fuiled her quite, 
and her fears found utterance. The small boat tossed 
and tipped so ominously, was, altogether, such a frail 
little bark, that she dared not trust it; while the 
large one, whatever its faults might be, possessed, at 
least, the merit of size. Therein was collected the 
greater portion of the party, while we were but two; 
so, putting trust in numbers, she exchanged our ad- 
venture for comfortable safety. I consigned her to 
the other craft, and, as Miss Delisle waved her a 
smiling adieu, we floated off alone. 

Alone, when with us went those tumultuous hearts 
whose unbidden throbs, of love and fear, of hope and 
hate, encompassed us with a world from which there 
was no escape—the power of which we might deny, 
but could not control? Were we ever less alone than 
when the outer husk of society fell off,” and left us 
together, with our copsciousness? Did not thought 
and feeling start up, ® people the seeming solitude 
with forms more vivid than those which jostle us in 
our daily walks, material though the latter be? Nay, 
whatever else we may lose, we lose notour selves, and 
so long as these shall remain, though our fellows 
desert us, though all other life die out from the earth, 
our real existence is untouched. Even now, for pain 
or for pleasure, memory brings back the freshness of 
that day of days, and mirrors, in my vision, sleeping 
or waking, the shifting, shining scene. There isnever 
a breath blowing up from the sea, but seems to waft 
me back over that buoyant track so lightly trodden 
then. Through air golden with sunlight, with a 
wave of blue above, and a wave of blue below, we 
sped on; past long, grassy meadows, rolling up from 
the shore, and shaken by the wind into another 
fluctuant tide, billowy and green; past thickets of 
wild roses, flushing the banks with frail, faint bloom; 
past dim blue hills, outlined, far away, against a 
bluer sky; and verdant vistas, melting into the wide 
monotony of distant gray woods; past little pools, 
large enough to hold the sun in a dazzle that made 
each seem, with its rim of green, a jewel within a 
jewel; and sheltered coves, where the waters, dis- 
daining a shallow sparkle, lay deep and dark, like 
the very heart of secret ocean; past glimpses of scat- 
tered villages, with a white gleam of church-spires; 
past curving strips of beach-sand, and the foam and 
froth of restless billows fretting at the base of clefted 








any picture, however beautiful?” 


t, her eyes flamed, bluer than sea or sky. 
Back and forth, on the lifting wind, floated the 
threaded gold of her hair, whose brightness the loss of 
the sunbeani u-n!d not dim into shade. As the breath 
came quickly through her parted lips, she seemed, 
though never fairer, to have exchanged the warm, 
tender loveliness of the girl, for the wierd, unearthly 
beauty of my midnight vision. The likeness struck 
me with a kind of terror, but, as I looked, it yielded 
to an expression that made my heart beat with a 
heat which melted the currents freezing around it. 
My softly-tranced happiness scattered, like a mist 
before a hot wind, beneath whose fiery breath up- 
swayed tide after tide of the passion, which, breaking 
bounds at last, was my master. Words failed me, 
but, scarcely conscious of anything save her presence, 
1 leaned forward; I would have taken her hand; 
but ere this was possible, a grating sound warned me 
of danger from some hidden rock. Recalled to my- 
self, I caught the oars and steered away, not an 
instant too soon, for it was evident that we were 
upon the edge of asunken reef. The timely move- 
ment had averted immediate danger, but a glance 
down the current showed here and there, jagged 
points which skillful management might easily avoid, 
but upon which an unguided boat must surely go to 
ruin. Frenzied with my hopeless despair, there 
seized upon me a wild longing to sit idle, while the 
boat drifted on to destruction. Looking steadily in 
Juliet’s eyes, I spoke: 

‘Shall we live or die? Death would be so easy, 

now! I have only to fold my hands, and we must go 
down together.” 

Her face never changed, as, with a quiet strangely 

contrasting the mad exultation of my tone, she re- 

plied: 

“ Take up the oars!” she said. ‘The Heaven that 

rules us will not permit that you harm me. Ah no, 

it is I!” And, with the last words, a tremor shook 

her steady voice. 

Just then, through a cleft in the rock stole down a 

ray of sunlight, spanning the water like a bridge of 
gold. Over me, likewise it fell, in splendor; a blessed 

arch, by which these dark and evil fancies passed 

away. Snatching the oars, I pushed the boat off 
from the nearest rock, slightly grazing its side in the 

passage. I shuddered at the hoarse sound, and drew 

my hand over my brow in bewilderment. 

“What have I said? What wouldI have done? 

Miss Delisle, my madness can never hope to be for- 

given!” 

“Madness? C'est vrai! It is the madness of the 

Fate that brought our lives together!” she cried, 

excitedly, weakened by the recollection of that very 

danger which she had borne so bravely. ‘ You must 

see me now, no more forever.” 

With a chill as of death, my heart acknowledged 

the justice of this decision. I dared not trust my 

voice at once, but, in order to gain time, after extri- 

cating the boat from its perilous position, I plied the 

oars, with an energy that sent us bounding on our 

way, amid a shower of drops, whose flashing fringes 

made our light bark seem not 80 much floating on the 

wave, as flying through the air amid circling rainbows. 

The labor at length brought its reward in steadier 

nerves and clearer thoughts, which enabled me to 

speak, even with composure. 

“You are right. A man like me should have no 

heart. That luxury is reserved for fortune’s fav- 

orites! A beggar may hunger, but he must not ask 

for more than the crust that supports his wretched 

lifef Heaven knows I never was mad enough to 

hope, and if I dared to love in secret, I have been 

punished—” 

I stopped, for her hand was on my arm, her won- 

derful eyes, with a pathetic reproach subduing their 

brilliancy, uplifted to mine. 
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words?” she murmured. ‘“ What could you ask and 


stead of misery?” 

Ah, treacherous calm, that deserted me when my 
need was sorest! For coldness and disdain I was 
prepared, but not for the innocent, involuntary ten- 
derness which look and tone betrayed.. To thrill 
with the magneti of her p ; to note the 
softening eyes and quivering lips; to realize what a 
word might give me, yet be constrained to withhold 
that word and refuse a happiness, all my own by the 
sacred rights of love; these were tests too severe for 
my fortitude. I strove to collect my thoughts; to 
speak coolly: but, though I set my teeth until the 
blood sprang beneath them, the effort was vain, and, 
| heart and voice failing utterly, with an inarticulate 
gasp I leaned forward, hiding my face in my hands, 
with the one desire to conceal the misery which I 
could not control. Suddenly I felt a warm breath in 
my hair, a soft touch on my fingers, and heard Ju- 
liet murmur my name, in a tone full of pity and 
pain. 

“You grieve!” she sighed. ‘‘ You suffer, already, 
for me! Ah, then it is even now too late. We will 
no more be parted, and the good God shall grant that 
the evil has its end.” 

I raised my head and looked upon her, doubtfully. 
A tender light tranfigured her face, and shone in a 
smile of ineffable sweetness. Despite my will, her 
hand drew my fingers to follow, and when, beneath 
the sharp shock of remembrance, I but clasped and 
left it, she placed it again in mine. 3 

“Cruel kindness!” I cried. ‘ Will you tantalize 
me with a hope which is not for one like me?” 

“ For you, fur youonly! If you refuse, then for 
none.” 

Hard as it was to resist the pleading tenderness of 
eye and voice—eloquent witnesses of her love—honor 
forbade me to take advantage of what might be but a 
momentary impulse, involving a quick repentance. 
With all sincerity I described my poverty and ob- 
scurity, nor failed to set forth, in glowing colors, the 
brilliant social success awaiting her acceptance. I 
neglected no argument which might influence her 
pride or ambition, reasoning coldly against my own 
happiness, holding at arm’s length the treasure 
which I longed to gather to my breast. She listened 
unmoved, with a little incredulous smile, a careless 
dropping of the eyelids, which betokened her indif- 
ference to these delights of world!y wealth and posi- 
tion. At length, wearied by my forced importunity, 
she murmured, archly, below her breath: 

“ Ts it that I yet offer myself for naught!” 

It was enough. I was tired of constraining voice 
and manner to play so false a part; whatever of good 
or evil the future might have in store for me, I would 
not let anticipation mar these precious moments, nor 
longer refuse the love for which every pulse clamored. 
Yet Juliet, even while repeating assurances of her 
own unchanging faith, would not sutfer me to bind 
myself in any way. Ishould be free, she said, free 











iff would come to her that evening, I should hear 
the whole, and decide our future as I deemed best, 
unblamed in any choice. Untroubled by fears of 
separation, since the lot rested with myself, I yielded 
to her wish, content to glide along in a rare peace, 
shaken only by an occasional doubt, lest the wave of 
the blissful dream might break, and strand me on the 


“é 


as air, until I had learned a secret concerning both, 
which might drive me from her side. She would 
not disturb our first happy calm by its recital, but, 


barren shore of a hopeless reality. Yet, ever and 
anon shaking off this clogging dread, my daring 
fancy spread its airy wings, and, scorning ‘the dull 
earth, revelled in a buoyant atmosphere whose rosy 
light transformed even its clouds into fair illusions. 
This was due, however, only to the inspiration of 
Juliet’s presence; and when I reached my desolate 
room uncheered by her smile, the pinions fell away, 
the flush faded from my sky, in whose gray blank 
the sole gleam was the thought of our mutual love. 
Yet even this reflection was painful, in view of the 
weary years that must elapse before our union. My 
fears pictured the absence and discouragement 
under which Juliet must pine; the loneliness of the 
life which must be hers, with the selfish woman upon 
whom she was dependent for sympathy and comfort, 
though not for actual support. I had studied her 
aunt’s narrow nature too thoroughly to doubt that 
the only strong tie which bound her to the beautiful 
orphan was a scheme of worldly ambition, the foiling 
of which would destroy her last interest, and cause 
her to withdraw into a chilling reserve, perhaps un- 
kindness, which would leave the poor girl solitary 
and unhappy. Nay, I looked forward to yet more 
cruel possibilities; beholding my darling, urged by 
reproaches, stung by false insinuations, led by tears 
and entreaties, brought, at length, tomake the grand 
marriage for whose wealth and position Mrs. Liddell 
would have sold her niece, body and soul. With my 
head in my hands I sat long, revolving these per- 
plexities, questioning heart and conscience of the 
rightful course for the future; but so difficult did 
any decision prove, that I was only too glad to turn 
to my work for relief. Groping about in the dusk 
which had settled over the room, I lighted a lamp 
and placed it on the table, where I now observed, for 
the first time, an engraved card, upon which a few 
words had been pencilled. Lifting it, in some sur- 
prise, I read: 


“DEAR CHARTERIS:—Found your room this 
morning, but did not find you. Come to me as soon 
as you return. Important news to communicate.” 


Beside this, the card bore only a name and ad- 


I not give, if only it might bring you happiness, in- | sionally transacted business for my father in his 


recollected as belonging to a lawyer, who had occa- 


prosperous days. That time, to be sure, was beyond 
my remembrance, but I had frequently heard my 
uncle mention Mr. Grindeck, whose odd name, ex- F 
citing my childish wonder, I had never quite forgot- 
ten, although his face would have been wholly 
unfamiliar. Listlessly wondering what important 
affair could possibly concern me, yet glad of any dis- 


steps, without delay, to his room, little imagining 
the nature of the communication which I was about 
to hear. 

I entered the presence of this man, a forlorn wretch 
whose unwilling feet were fastened to a narrow 
round of useless, unending labor: I left it, for light- 
ness of heart a very human thistle-down, whose 
flight a kindly wind seemed wafting towards a bless- 
ed goal. Out of my quicksand of difficulties and 
doubts, a strange hand had suddenly lifted me to 
heights of which I had scarcely dreamed. No longer, 
for me, the dull routine of a life, at best, but negative; 
straitened by the unyielding bounds of necessity; 
tasteless, loveless, joyless. Love, life, beauty were 
my own, now, in one word—Juliet! It was almost 
beyond comprehension, that I had received this boon 
of freedom and happiness at the hands of a man 
whose very existence I had ceased to remember. It 
seemed to me, in my ecstasy of bliss, as if forgetful- 
ness had been ingratitude toward this benefactor, to 


Light of Love, from thy night of pain 
Gleamest not thou at last!"’ 
Meantime, her pallor and sad, suffering patience 
troubled her watchful guardian, who, doubtful if the 
wild climate of the new country were not too harsh 
for so delicate a flower, pondered how he might re- 
move it to its native soil. But the evil chance which 
summoned Lawrence Sothern’s regiment to that dis- 
tant American town, betrayed their secret to the 


traction from my engrossing troubles, 1 bent my | jealous husband, who, noting the rich rose that burst 


into sudden blossom in her cheek, felt that, wherever 
she might go, there was but one sun that could warm 
her frozen life. Henceforth, these unhappy, but 
blameless lovers, most cruelly thrown together by 
fate, were bound by a spell against whose forbidden 
sweetness the poor girl struggled with a desperate 
energy that slowly wore out her life; while Albert 
Leigh looked on gloomily, with a fierce hatred grow- 
ing up in his heart for both—the wife who was such 
but in name, and the serpent whose wiles had poi- 
soned his Eden. Much brooding on his wrongs 
stirred the strong nature to a harshness which sep- 
arated husband and wife yet further, turning her 
former indifference into fear and dislike.- The crisis 
came: at length, one night, when, entering unheard 
the room where she lay, secretly weeping, he swore, 
with an oath, that it were but mercy to end so 
troubled a life. Then, maddened by his cruelty and 
her own misery, nay, by the very fear with which he 





whom I longed to make some amends for such thank- 
less unconsciousness. Yet after all, he was but the 
messenger of a good, for which, if 1 must acknowl- 
edge human rather than divine agency, I should 
turn to my unremembered father, in his twenty- 
years’ grave. For my fortune had come to me 
through him, in this wise: Among the many pos- 
sessions which appertained to him before the days 
when his wealth took unto itself wings, was a tract 
of land in one of the Western States, which he had 
received as the worthless payment of a worthless 
debt. Atso slight a value was it reckoned that he 
was content to abandon it to the probable occupation 
of some hardy backwoodsman’s log hut, thankful if 
it might thus cease to be a reminder of dishonesty 
and deliberate fraud. But, now that some chance 
had discovered a coal-bed beneath the barren surface 
of the neighboring region, titles were examined with 
a scrutiny which proved me the rightful owner of a 
portion of the mine. This share, though not suffi- 
cient to make me a millionaire, like Estabrook, was 
enough to ensure the fulfilment of my desperate, 
hopeless longings. 
This thought throbbed in every heart-beat, as, 
before carrying my happiness to Juliet, 1 hurried to 
my room for the hidden casket, with which I was 
convinced her secret had some connection. I told of 
the strange occurrence which had led to its disclo- 
sure, reserving, for awhile, the news of my changed 
fortunes. She listened with an eagerness that was 
half terror, refusing to touch casket or contents. 
Smiling at these fears, I lifted the tress, saying, as I 
unwound its glittering length before our gaze: 
“Nay, sweet, you cannot fear this living gold, 
which might be your very own. See how it clings to 
my hand, like a kiss! I will dream it yours—” 
But as I pressed it to my lips, she shivered from 
head to foot, and, with a sudden movement, dashed 
it to the floor, saying: 
“Touch it not—the thing unblessed! A curse from 
the angry Heaven is upon it!” 
She stopped abruptly, but her hand still trembled, 
and her eyes flamed with a wild glare; yet before I 
could speak, it had disappeared, while she sank back, 
murmuring, feebly: 
‘I sicken to death with the poison odor. Ah, 
ciel—” 
Fearing, from her extreme pallor, that she was 
about to swoon quite away, I carried her to a distant 
window, where. the soft night wind might revive her. 
Lifting the fallen tress from the floor, I perceived 
that the subtle perfume, not yet fully evaporated, 
had been quickened by the warmth of my breath, 
and scattered from the unfolding coils in a current of 
sufficient power to affect a sensitive organization. I 
hastily replaced it in the casket, which, at Juliet’s 
bidding, I shut in an escritoire before listening to its 
history, which ran thus: 
In the days of old colonial grandeur, Albert Leigh, 
a gentleman of wealth and standing, brought to the 
new country a fair young bride, from her English 
home. He was the elder by many years, and he 
worshipped her as mature men will sometimes wor- 
ship youth and beauty. Every luxury that taste 
could fashion or wealth procure, was freely - offered 
for her delight, yet with but ill success. For her 
heart was at home in “ Merrie England,” with a 
younger, earlier suitor, from whom their mutual 
poverty had parted her. But no separation could 
erase his image from her heart, which yearned for 
him still, with a fondness for one tithe of which her 
stern husband would have renounced wealth and 
state. Ah, when was love bought, since first it 
transfigured the earth? She was grateful for his 
devotion, and would fain have repaid it, but her 
nature was too constant for change; so she only 
paled and pined, day by day, often murmuring, low, 
to herself, a fragment of an old song which she had 
been wont to sing with her lover, before the coming 
of the dark and terrible days. A sad old thing it 
was, like a November day in its dull misery, yet 
with a thought of hope, like a sunbeam, glinting 
through its close: 


“ Heavily falls the sheeted rain! 
Wearily, drearily blows the blast! 





dress. The former, after a moment’s thought, I 
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pired her spirit, she spoke bitter words in turn; 
praying that Heaven would bring misfortune wo his 
house, and avenge her wrongs through generations 
of his future descendants. A terrible curse to invoke 
upon her own flesh and blood; but her frenzy scarce 
knew what it uttered. He listened with a black 
brow, and departed, unanswering, only to return in 
the silence of night, with a subtle Indian drug, whose 
very odor breathed of death. While she slumbered 
he held it to her lips, and, lulled by its poison sweet- 
ness, she passed from sleep to death, without a moan 
or struggle. Drawing from the wasted finger a ring 
which held their united initials, he wrapped it in a 
long tress of her golden hair, and placed it in a recess, 
secret from all save himself. Then, the awful work 
accomplished, he left the marble form of his victim 
to a peace which his own life might know nevermore; 
tor, night after night, the disembodied spirit came 
back to hover about the shadowy room, exiling all 
human presence by its unearthly spell. So it was 


their lady was not through any accident, and that a 
foul wrong had brought the phantom to trouble the 
mansion. But the master was rich and powerful, 
and these murmurs died in silence, beneath his dark, 
stern glance. Only in the ears of the little frightened 
child, who wandered, ghost-like, through the lonely 


descend from generation to generation, keeping pace 


of grief. 


break the curse, had smiled upon our love and re 


trust all to me. 


PART II. 


forced acqui » hast 
flection that, although equal on no account to he 








Yet the night is wearing past. 


the first fruitless resistance, she seemed to hav 


Listening to this tale, I revolved, in silent wonder 
the chain of events which had so strangely bound 
together the very persons whose meeting had been 
thus deprecated. That I was, indeed, one of those 
to whom the legend referred, I could not doubt; for 
Leigh and Saybrooke had been honored names in | after a slight hesitation, he said, frankly: 
that househald of which I was the very last repre- 


sentative. But, far from repelling me, the knowl- | ure of your society, because I admired Mrs. Charteris 
edge that Juliet was the only living creature with 


whom I could claim connection would have been an | permit in earnest; for—pardon me!—perfect beauty 
additional bond, had such been necessary where 
every hope and thought was bound up past all sever- 
ing. Of this I assured her, soothing her fears with 
the declaration that Heaven itself, destining us to 


moved the only obstacle to our union. As I had 


trusted, she received my unexpected fortune for an | candor in Estabrook, and, feeling that I had done 
omen of good; yet it was not until 1 claimed my 


promised right of decision, that she consented to 


reached a speedy conclusion as to her proper course 
in the future, treating me with a cold civility which 
no chance could thaw into interest, and displaying 
toward her niece the half-pitying tolerance with 
which she might regard a child who obstinately 
turned from a ‘pleasant road to follow some thorny 
path, She made arrangements to have our marriage 
fashionably solemnized at her own house, observing 
that, as the thing was to be, it was well to put the 
best appearance upon it, with the very tone and 
manner with which she might have discussed the 
question of the most elegant disguise for murder or 
theft. As for me, for my darling’s sake I strove tq 
seem insensible to annoyances which, even then, 
only brevity could render endurable, accepting that 
whole vexatious period as a sort of purgatory befure 
my coming paradise. 

The season of perfect bliss which followed our 
marriage is too sacred for description. Nor could 
words express the depth and fullness of that tide of 
happiness which filled my heart to overflowing, and 
welled up its crystal wave to bathe the whole earth 
with its pure radiance. Day after day, fearful of my 
own ecstasy, I thought that on the morrow some 
shadow must surely come to dim the sheen of a cur- 
rent too untroubled for a world like this; and, day 
after day, the unspent stream flowed on with the 
same glad glitter. Bound to America by no tie of 
blood—for Mrs. Liddell was aunt but in name—I hal 
complied with Juliet’s wish for a home in her own 
native France—the sunny land of her early recollec- 
tions, the sacred land that held her father’s grave. 
Here, how happy we were in the gay round of our 
daily life, and how more than ever proud did I be- 
come of that rare beauty which excited universal 
wonder. Murmurs of admiration followed us, con- 
stantly. Za belle Americaine was pointed out, 
whereve® she appeared; but Juliet had been too 
much accustomed to adulation to be either disturbed 
or elated by it. Indeed, I think it scarcely reached 
her consciousness. Unlike many beauties, her heart 
was not bound up in such triumphs, from which it 
turned to lavish an undivided wealth of tenderness 
upon her husband—the one love of her life. She 
would leave any pleasure to sit beside me while I 
painted, reading or singing to charm my labor. And, 
so full and fine was her sympathy with me, that her 
presence, now that it had grown to be a part of daily 
existence, became no distraction, but my truest in- 


whispered, among the dependents, that the death of | spiration. If I looked up from my work, weary or 


disheartened, the sight of her pure loveliness re- 
freshed my brain with nicer perceptions and clearer 
fire. Yet I never transferred to canvas that un- 
equalled face; for neither love nor pride would per- 


blance of those charms which were allmy own. But 


rooms, the old nurse would drop vague hints of a] in accordance with a whim of hers, the phantom- 
wrong which, sooner or later, must be avenged. Nor | picture had been framed, and hung in her boudoir, , 
did the legend end with her life, but continued to | where it passed for her own portrait. This arrange- 


ment I had at first opposed, even with vehemence; 


with the evil fortune which marked the family. In | for, notwithstanding the debt of gratitude due the 
one form or another, whether by death, or loss, or | picture which had been the means of bringing me 
calamity, the curse pursued the descendants of| my darling, I could never look upon it without a 
Albert Leigh; sometimes blasting the promise of| shudder. Its resemblance to the living face was as 
youth in the very bud, and again coming to shadow | wonderful, as to me, at least, it was awful; for, to 
the close of a prosperous career; but, be it early or | my fancy, it depicted Juliet as she might look if 
late, never failing to bring to each the appointed | possessed of some terrible frenzy. This idea would 
misery. And, in view of the gradual extinction of | probably not suggest itself to ordinary observers, who 
the race, together with the singular fact that this | would merely think the expression heightened by 
evil had invariably been wrought through the agency, | unusual excitement; but to my eyes, which had 
direct or indirect, of the female side of the house, | studied every change and shade of the breathing 
the tradition came, at length, to run in this wise: | beauty, this like-unlikeness was so painful, that in 
That if ever the family should be reduced to two | its presence I involuntarily turned aside. Yet, if it 
members of opposite sexes, and the lives of these two | afforded her a moment’s pleasure, I would not seek 
should become connected by any tie, the man should | to banish it, despite my own repugnance. 

suffer, at the woman’s hands, a woe more hopeless 


and crushing than found record in the long history Estabrook, who grasped my hand with a cordiality 


One day, during a solitary stroll, I encountered 


that surprised me not a little, in view of past events. 
We had not met since my marriage, upon which he 
congratulated me with every appearance of sincerity, 
inquiring for Juliet, and expressing a hope that our 
acquaintance might ripen into intimacy. To this 
warmth I was, perhaps, somewhat unresponsive; for, 


“My dear fellow, you will not deny me the pleas- 
as Miss Delisle? In that case, I fear you must turn 


is too rare for any one man to engross, without pay- 
ing the penalty of admitting every chance eye to 
share in his worship. If I had nearer hopes once, 
they are, of course, over now, and my admiration is 
as purely esthetic as you could wish.” 

I will confess that I was unprepared for this manly 


him injustice, formerly, I now went to the other ex- 
treme, requesting him to consider himself entirely at 
home with us. Of this invitation he availed himself 
without stint, coming and going according to incli- 
nation. Beholding him in the light of a friend and 


THE opposition which our marriage encountered | not of a lover, Juliet found in his society a charm 
from Mrs. Liddell was fully as bitter as even I had | undiscovered in former days. That she was pleased, 
expected. But having found our love too firm to be | I saw with pleasure; for I had no jealousy regarding 
shaken by word or deed of hers, she finally yielded a | my wife, in whose absolute fealty I trusted utterly. 
d, perhaps, by the re- | Nor could I wonder at her enjoyment of a compan- 


r | ionship delightful to myself, as well. Estabrook was 


own choice, the future husband of her niece was at | a man endowed with powers of no mean order, with 
least free from the reproach accompanying an utter | which, at pleasure, he could win even the unwilling 
lack of worldly wealth. So, too narrowly decorous in | to admiration. He had travelled, read and thought, 
social proprieties to look with aught save horror up- | and the result was apparent in a well-balanced mind, 
on a public division of family, she quietly swallowed | thoroughly cultivated, whose logical reasonings were 
the bitter pill, with a delicate appreciation of its | expressed with a fluency as pleasing as persuasive. 
sugary coating which made her devoutly thankful | He did not fascinate me the less that the quality of 
that, since the sweets could not be more thickly | his mind was so unlike my own, while his superiority 
spread, they had not been denied altogether. After | in years gave him the advantage of experience—in 





e | itselfa might, though so often underrated. Of its 


mit me to sell to a chance purchaser even the sem- ' 
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THY FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








importance he, however, was well aware, using it 
with a ready grace that removed all semblance of 
obtrusiveness. I{is manner towards Julict I scru- 
tinized closely, at the outset, despite the assurances 
of our first meeting, finding it,in every respect, what 
I could have chosen. Never forgetful of the defer- 
ence due to woman, nor the homage exacted by 
beauty, it was free from any hint of lover-like ten- 
derness or secret understanding. I was constrained 
to believe in his present indifference, even while 
noting an incident which, slight as it was, gave me a 
clearer view of his former sentiments than many a 
larger matter could have afforded. When first in 
my wife’s boudoir, he beheld the picture to which I 
have already alluded, he examined it narrowly, but 
turned away, at last, with a dissatisfied expression, 
saying, as he glanced at Juliet: 

“It is Mrs. Charteris, and it isnot. An admirable 
likeness, truly, but—pardonnez-moi, madame—as if 
the spirit of a fury bad usurped the form of a grace.” 

* Je vous remercie infiniment, monsieur!” exclaimed 
Juliet, sweeping him an exaggerated courtesy. 

Both laughed, but I could not forget that, of all 
who had beheld the picture, he alone had been able 
to interpret the latent meaning which made its 
beauty a horror to my eyes. Nevertheless, I could 
not wonder; for, to our vision, love had lent the 
power to read secrets sealed from others; our tender 
penetration had learned by heart the possibilities, 
no less than actualities of the beautiful face. Had I 
entertained any jealousy of Estabrook, this discovery 
would have repelled me; whereas now, it but drew 
me the nearer. 

In the midst of our brilliant sky, suddenly arose 
the cloud no larger than a man’s hand, which was to 
overshadow the heaven of our happiness. Whether 
from an excess of gayety, orsome other cause un- 
known to me, Juliet’s health became seriousay affect- 
ed; while the physical change, reacting upon her 
mind, made her moody, suspicious and irritable. 
Sometimes, her natural sweetness overcoming this 
state, she would throw herself upon my breast with 
lamentations and bitter weeping; but these very 
evidences of love and sorrow might, at any moment, 
give way to renewed coldness. Such an extent had 
this malady reached, that, while judging it unwise to 
deprive her altogether of society, I was forced, at 
times, to deny her the unwholesome excitement for 
which she now had a feverish craving. On one occa- 
sion, in particular, she seemed so indisposed that I 
wished I had had the prudence to decline Estabrook’s 
invitation to dinner. When I spoke of it, she looked 
at me with a curling lip, saying: 

“T will not go!” 

This decision, however ungraciously expressed, 
relioved me, until in another moment, she exclaimed: 

* But I will! You shall not keep me prisoner 
here, alone.” 

Unspeakably shocked by the words and tone,I yet 
remembered the importance of avoiding excitement, 
and replied, calmly: 

** As you like, dearest. You know that I can have 
no thought but for your happiness.” 

Slowly crossing the room, she gazed at me, still 
with a clouded brow; but, before reaching the door, 
she turned, and, with a quick motion, threw herself 
at my feet, in a passion of tears whose vehemence 
alarmed me, accusing herself, the while, of wicked- 
ness and ingratitude. — 

“Tam bad, indeed, c’est vrai! mais je suis trop 
malhereuse! Yet I desire to go, if you will—” 

TI will whatever you wish,” I said. ‘ But, Juliet, 
tell me, cherie, why are you unhappy?” 

“Ah no, no!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘I know not. It 
is my bad heart.” 

As she seemed to fear further questioning, I let the 
matter drop from speech, though not from thought. 
Painfully evident as the unhappiness itself had be- 
come, the cause was wrapped in mystery. What 
hidden grief, too secret for even me to share, could 
be preying upon her mind, I pondered long and 
anxiously, but could arrive at no conclusion, where 
there was not so much as ground for speculation. 

I could not wonder at the unconcealed admiration 
which Juliet, that evening, excited in Mr. Esta- 
brook’s guests. Familiar as I had imagined myself 
with every phase of her beauty, on this occasion it 
fairly bewildered me, not only by its splendor, but by 
some new el t, which, ldenly developing its 
latent force, gave the accustomed loveliness a fresh 
fascination. Noting this, I wondered, with a sudden 
pang, if, after all, I knew my wife as thoroughly as 1 
had fancied, reflecting for the tirst time, as 1 beheld 
the indescribable change that transformed her face, 
that her nature might contain similar mental possi- 
bilities, which I had never sounded. I saw at once, 
that Estabrook, also, had marked this peculiar dif- 
ference in the appearance of Juliet, for his glance 
lingered upon her with a surprise distinct from its 
accompanying admiration. She seemed quite un- 
consvivus of these feelings, as if, for the time, entirely 
engrossed in her own thoughts. Something, possibly 
the unusual excitement, had given her cheek a del- 
icate tint, so frail and faint that it seemed to melt 
beneath the gaze. This glow I did not like, fearful 
jest it might be the fatal hectic of disease, yet could 
not but acknowledge its beauty. Her mood was 
extremely fitful; at times, feverishly brilliant, and 
again, characterized by an unnaturz! quiet. For 
myself, I was occupied in observing her, in wonder- 
ing what absorbing subject could so possess her 
mind as to mks her sit abstractedly amid the gen- 
era] vivacity, or flee to extravagant gayety, as for a 
refuge from some painful reflection. But when, later 
in the evening, I believed that I had discovered the 
closely-hidden secret, ] would have given worlds to 
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have been able to blot it from my consciousness. In 
this wise it happened: 

Estabrook had been exhibiting to us the contents 
of asmall cabinet, comprising some rare and valuable 


curiosities. Taking up a little case, he opened it and« 


drew forth a tiny dagger, with an oddly-twisted hilt, 
literally blazing with diamonds. This toy he placed 
in the hands of Juliet, and, while she examined it, 
recounted some singular history connected with the 
weapon, Meantime, I watched her closely, surprised 
at the extreme interest which she betrayed. Yet 
not so much in the tale, as in the dagger itself, which 
she grasped convulsively, scrutinizing it, ornament 
by ornament, with a strange eagerness, and touching 
it with a thoughtful abstraction which seemed ob- 
livious of all surroundings. As she held it, her 
fingers trembled; up into her eyes shot a glare that 
fairly out-dazzled the diamonds, and a long breath, 
aS of intense desire, parted her scarlet lips. My soul 
sickened as I noticed the terrible likeness to the 
phantom-picture which, for the moment, .that dear 
face had assumed. Glancing at Estabrook, I saw 
that he perceived the resemblance, likewise. There 
was, moreover, in his lip and eye, a peculiar mean- 
ing which displeased me, I scarce knew wherefore. 
It was as if, for once, the specious mask had fallen 
off, leaving the bold, bad spirit to look forth, undis- 
guised. For the first time, I trembled beneath a 
cold suspicion of deliberate treachery, at work to 
compass my ruin. It was evident that he, too, en- 
tertained the belief which was torturing my own 
mind, with regard to the cause of Juliet’s strange 
manner as she watched the sparkle of the diamonds; 
while the stronger this conviction grew, the more 1 
hated him for sharing it. It became, at length, be- 
yond endurance, and, taking my wife’s hand, I play- 
fully sought to draw away the dagger, laughingly 
pleading my curiosity, in excuse. She snatched her 
fingers from my hold, and looked up in my eyes with 
an expression of scorn and abhorrence utterly foreign 
to her face, which it deformed into the beautiful fury 
to which Estabrook had compared her supposed 
portrait. In another instant, this look had given 
way to a smile, yet not befvre it had been seen by 
Estabrook, as well as myself. To be sure, by this 
time the mask was again upon his face, which by no 
change betrayed what he had beheld; nevertheless, 
as his eyes had been fixed upon her at the moment, 
I knew that he must have witnessed the whole. 
Yet, after this terrible revelation, I had no thought 
for him, nor for aught save the sudden loathing 
which had dethroned love in my wife’s heart. Amid 
the chaotic misery of my soul, there was but one 
definite idea; to tear her away from the careless 
crowd, and probe this mystery to the bitter core. 

After we reached our home, Juliet was very silent, 
answering my remarks with a brevity which showed 
her disinclined for conversation. She sat motionless, 
once or twice only lifting her arms wearily, as if the 
bracelets were irksome. These she passively suffered 
me to remove, but drew her hands away when I would 
have retained them. 

* Juliet,” I said, thinking it best to come to a full 
understanding at once, ‘‘you are not too weary to 
listen to me awhile? I will not detain you long, but 
I have some words to say which are better said to- 
night. Shall I ring for Celeste to exchange that 
light dress for a warmer one?” 

She started, and looked up with a vacant gaze that 
betrayed the wandering thoughts. 

“Celeste?” she repeated, ‘no, I wish her not.” 
Then putting her hands languidly to her head, she 
unfastened the heavy loops and coils of her luxuriant 
tresses, letting their clustering wreaths fall about 
her in a glittering torrent. Then her hands fell, and 
again she became lost in that strange abstraction. 
Bringing a shawl, I wrapped it about her beautiful 
shoulders, white as snow, and almost as cold to my 
touch; after which, I took a place beside her, where 
1 could observe every change of countenance. 

Juliet,” I said, at last, ‘what thoughts did the 
jewelled dagger bring you? Any that you may not 
tell your husband?” 

She looked at me again, but this time there was no 
anger in her glance, only a strange emotion which I 
could not quite interpret, but which seemed almost 
like pity. Presently her eyes fell, thoughtfully, and 
she did not speak until I had repeated my question. 
Even then, her answer was an evasion. 

“ Ah, the dagger!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How it was 
bright with its flash of steel and diamonds!” 

* Yes, its diamonds!”’ I repeated, in a stifled whis- 
per. ‘‘Cursed glitter! Will a woman sell her soul 
tor such things?” 

AsImet her startled glance, I checked myself, 
and endeavored to speak calmly. 

"My darling, I would give you my life, but such 
gems I cannot give you! Love and wealth were 
offered to you, and you renounced wealth. Tell me, 
truly, Juliet, do you regret your choice? Do you 
regret that you married me?” 

In breathless suspense I waited for an answer. 
Clasping her hands till the interlocked fingers seemed 


rigid as iron, she cried, with a burst of passion of 


which I had not deemed her capable: 

“Regret? Mon Dieu! mon Diew! I would give 
my life to recall the day accursed!” 

Her voice had a bitter intensity that but too well 
proved her sincerity. As for me, 1 was speechless 
with an emotion too deep and dreadful for anger. 
Hope for the future, belief in the past, were alike 
swept away, leaving me in utter desolation, without 


one ray of light. For a time, the very sharpness of 


the pain benumbed me, only to make me thrill with 
more acute agony when sensation returned. I buried 
my face in my hands, longing to cry aloud, to weep 





like @ woman, in the extremity of my anguish. Sud- 
denly Julict cast herself at my feet, moaning: 

«Ah, pity me, my husband! pity me, that I afflict 
you! No, no, itis not I, but a spirit of evil that 
compels me!” : 

She clung about me, the golden billows of her un- 
loosed tresses flowing out over my knees, while the 
crushed masses of her white robe swept in foamy 
waves around her, Unable to resist her pleading 
look, I held out my hands, which she caught convul- 
sively, but as suddenly the clasp unloosed, and she 
fell back in a dead swoon. 

During the days which followed, I was obliged to 
avoid this subject, lest its agitation should increase 
her weakness. And I think that I shrank, as sensi- 
tively as she could do, from renewing a discussion 
which had given me such exquisite pain. Even after 
her partial recovery, we were still silent in this 
respect, having established a sort of tacit truce. 
Meantime, her illness had placed a restraint upon 
the visits of Estabrook, thus giving me an opportu- 
ty of which I was not slow to avail myself, to discour- 
age his civilities altogether. For I could not over- 
come the impression that he was the secret cause of 
all our trouble. Not, however, that I for a moment 
believed Juliet guilty of receiving his attentions, be- 
yond the degree appointed-by society. I knew her 
purity too well to do it such injustice; yet I thought 
it possible that his insidious arts had caused a strug- 
gle in her heart, whose longer continuance must 
destroy her. She bore his absence very patiently, 
even seeming glad of a solitude shared with me. At 
first, ready to suspect some evil in all things, I tor- 
tured myself with a doubt if this were not a feminine 
deceit, intended to lull me into security, that she 
might the more readily compass the return of Esta- 
brook; but, speedily ashamed of such a thought, I 
sought some other explanation. One at length ap- 
peared, which contained a gleam of comfort, in the 
suggestion that his influence over her might be, in a 
great degree, the magnetism of a stronger nature, 
and that, freed from his presence, I might, perhaps, 
in time, regain the lost heart so precious to me. 
Cheered by this hope, 1 put aside the painful subject 
upon which I had brooded constantly, soothed and 
excused her dark moods, and devoted myself to her 
whims with more than a lover’s tenderness. 

In the midst of this state of affairs, I suddenly 
received an urgent summons to leave town for a few 
days. Despite the important nature of the business 
demanding my attention, I hesitated to go, until I 
learned that, by some chance, Estabrook, also, would 
be absent for the week. This intelligence decided 
my course; yet I took the precaution to give orders 
that during my absence no visitors should be admit- 
ted to madame, on account of her uncertain health. 
Having made the ry arrang ts, [informed 
Juliet of my intended journey. She offered no re- 
monstrance, but, when I rose to bid her adieu, she 
threw herself into my arms, and gazed in my face 
with an expression so vividly recalling the untroubled 
days of our early happiness, that I forgot the later 
estrangement, forgot all save my love, and held her 
to a heart that beat with the rapture of those first, 
blessed moments. Laying her soft cheek on my 
shoulder, she said, passionately: 

*‘T love you so to-day, my darling! You have suf- 
fered for me, but I have suffered, too.” 

I felt the hope that her words contained, and began 
to trust that the cloud was lifting away, and that, 
ere-long, we might regain the full measure of our 
happiness. Breathing a blessing on her, I laid her 
gently upon a couch, and departed. 

I had been absent three days, and was looking for- 
ward to aspeedy return, when I received a despatch 
that made my pulses stand still with horror. It an- 
nounced the disappearance of my wife. I hastened 
home, and found that, on the second day of my 
absence, Juliet had left the hotel in a carriage, but, 
contrary to custom, without her maid. The coach- 
man had presently returned alone, saying, when 
questioned, that madame had alighted and dismissed 
him, preferring to walk. As she did not come back 
that night, nor even the next morning, Celeste be- 
came alarmed, and it was decided to telegraph to me. 

Frantic with anger and dread, my suspicions at 
onge pointed to Estabrook, to whose hotel I hurried 
without loss of time, only to learn that he had been 
in town on the previous day, but had again departed 
—whither, they could not tell me. My suspicions 
now became certainties; but, ignorant of any means 
of pursuit, I wandered aimlessly about the streets, 
endeavoring to evolve, from my bewildering grief 
and uncertainty, some feasible plan of discovery. 
Staggering along like a drunken man, unconscious 
of my steps, I was idenly checked by ing in 
violent contact with a passing gentleman. At his 
*‘ Pardon, monsieur,” I looked up, recalled, for the 
first time, to the life around me; and atthe moment, 
returning perception caught the fragment of a con- 
versation between two persons near at hand. One of 
these was exclaiming: 

Mais, si belle! si jeune! Ah, Dieu—” 

The remainder of the sentence was lost as he re- 
ceded in the distance; but the little that I had gath- 
ered smote me with a terrible fear, as I saw that the 
building which they had just left was no other than 
the Morgue. Without reason, nay, even against all 
probability, I was tortured by a terrible dread which 
compelled me to enter that refuge of the drowned. 
Chilled to the heart, I forced myself on, step by step, 
shuddering asI went. Before the glass screen were 
many spectators, silent and eager. I joined their 
ranks, and, after a moment’s pause for strength, 
lifted my eyes and looked slowly from couch to couch, 











letting my gaze rest on each dead face, before pass- 


ing to another. The first was an old crone, withered 
and wrinkled, and terrible to behold; the next, a 
man in the prime of life, with a stern, set face, and 
the chest of a Hercules. The next—O God! my 
search was ended, indeed. There she lay—my dar- 
ling, my lost love, with her wealth of golden tresses 
crowning the marble beauty which Death, powerless 
to destroy, could only blanch and stiffen. Over those 
wonderful eyes whose blue heaven should nevermore 
smile upon me, the fringed lids closed as peacefully 
as if the earth contained nothing of sorrow or desola- 
tion. The first shock stunned me into a kind of 
desperate calm, and without a tear or moan, I made 
the y arrang tss for her removal to our 
home. In her own boudoir they placed her, beneath 
the phantom picture, whose luminous eyes seemed 
like the spirit of the dead Juliet, silently watching 
the arraying of her body for its last rest. When all 
was done, I was left alone, to hold, beside my dead, 
the mute watch that has stolen the light from so 
many an eye. At length there was a quick step on 
the stairs, and at the docr of the outer room™my 
own—TI heard a voice asking admittance. Recogniz- 
ing Estabrook’s tones,! arose, unfastened the door, and 
led him directly to the chamber of death. The light 
questions upon his lips were checked by the gloomy 
atmosphere pervading the room, and the ominous 
burden, with its chill white drapery. In alarmed 
silence, he looked at me for explanation. 

“Paul Estabrook,” I said, gravely, ‘in the pres- 
ence of Death there should be no perversion of the 
holy truth. Look, and tell me as you shall answer 
at the last day, if you know aught of this.” AndI 
drew down the shrouding fold. 

He gave one glance at the still face beneath, crying 
out “My God!” like one suddenly stricken to the 
heart, then dropped upon his knees, at the foot, 
while his features worked convulsively. Even at 
such a moment, I could pity him, seeing that he had 
loved her with all the strong, unscrupulous love 
which his nature could bestow. After a time, he 
raised his head, saying, in a broken voice: 

“T swear, as God is my judge, that I had no hand 
in this, nor knowledge of it!” Then, with a sudden 
fierce change of tone, he cried, “I tell you I loved 
her—I loved her!” 

“Enough!” I said, ‘Why this trouble has come 
upon me, I shall, perhaps, never know; but it is 
some poor comfort to find that my fears were untrue. 
Yet, if you are not directly guilty of this thing, I 
know that you sought to accomplish your base pur- 
poses, before the hand of death checked you. There- 
fore, I say, solemnly, that, God willing, I will never 
look upon your face again. Go! let me be alune with 
all that is left to me!” 

Subdued by the awful presence in which he stood, 
he neither denied my words nor replied to them, but 
stole away with hushed step, that seemed fearful of 
wakening the silent sleeper. As he departed, a sud- 
den waft of wind from the closing door shook from 
the concealment into which it had fallen, behind the 
claw-like pedestal of a table, a small paper, closely 
fulded. This proved to be a note addressed to my- 
self, in Juliet’s handwriting. Opening it, I read: 

“My husband, you shall read this as if the dead 
spoke to you. How can I leave you, or tell you, my 
darling whom I shall never see again? The terrible 
curse has worked itself into my brain—what madness 
to defy it! O, the torture to love and bate at once! 
to watch you while you slept, sickening with dread 
lest I should yield to the accursed voice that tempted 
me to destroy a life dearer than my own! I thank 
God that the long agony is over! I could not sce 
distrust and fear grow up in those dear eyes. Living, 
I could not tell you; but dead—ah, you will remem- 
ber that it must be death for one, and I chose the 
suffering. Pity and gricve for me, but do not hate 
me, Edgar. Think of Juliet as you knew her first, 
and the good God grant that we meet again. Adieu!” 


This desperate letter of my lost darling I read be- 
side her cold form, while the phantom picture looked 
down with luminous eyes, like those forever hidden 
from me beneath the marble lids. In the light of 
this terrible revelation, I understood the many enig- 
mas which had bafiled and tortured me. I under- 
stood the growing madness which, like a slow fire, 
had consumed brain and heart, while, all unconscious 
of the dreadful struggle, I wronged my love with 
cruel suspicions. Beneath this agony of yearning 
and late remorse, my frozen calm melted into a wild 
storm of tears. Yet, in the sudden pang that clutch- 
ed miy heart, I read a sign that her dying prayer for 
our reunion should not long be unfulfilled. Folding 
down the snowy sheet, I marked once more the per- 
fect peace sleeping upon the face, the unutterable 
smile lingering about the lips; while across my 
memory drifted the sad song which those patient lips 
had murmured, and in its sadness was a prophecy of 
the coming dawn. 

“ Wearily falls the sheeted rain! 
Wearily, drearily blows the blast! 
Yet the night is wearing past. 

Light of Love, from thy night of pain 
Gleamest not thou at last ?"’ 


God grant it! God is good! * * * 

The artist’s manuscript here breaks off abruptly. 
From its occasional wild and incoherent tone, its 
fitful passion, blended, at times, with a strange, 
supernatural element, it may be questioned if his 
own blood were not tainted with the hereditary 
curse of madness which wrought the destruction of 
Juliet. The heart disease to which he alludes, at 
the close of his story, proved suddenly fatal, thus 
ending with a welcome death the last of two short 
but suffering lives. 
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THE HIDDEN TREASURE. 


Prerwaps one of ‘the most harmless, as well as one 
of the most suspected of students in the occult arts, 
was Dr. Lee, who lived in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Dr. Dee was a man of considerable learning; 
had taken high honors at the University of Cam- 
bridge, and might have made a figure in the church, 
but for his exhaustless passion for discovering, the 
unknown and unkuowable. To read the stars, to con- 
verse with spirits, to learn the secrets of Nature, 
filled up the mind of the good doctor to the exclusion 
of better things. He was deeply versed in the lore of 
the Egyptian, knew at least.as much as any man 
about the golden planisphere over the tomb of Osy- 
mandias, and was of opinion that because the Egyp- 
tians hatched eggs in oveus, they, therefore, possessed 
the philosopher’s stone and the universal medicine. 
The doctor was no stranger to the gibberish of Geber, 
nor tothe herwetic mysteries of Trismegistus; Albe - 
tus Magnus also, and Raymond Lully were familiar 
to him, aud Paracelsus’s “ Zenith and Rising Sun of 
all the Alchemists” was his model of perfection. 
When Queen Elizabeth was to be crowned, Dee 
gauged the heavens to finda “lucky” day; when 
Queen Elizabeth required proof of his alchemical 
power, he sent her a goodly lump of silver cut out of 
the bottom of a copper warming-pan? When Queen 
Elizabeth visited him to see some of his marvels with 
her own royal eyes, he showed her his magic crystal, 
and told her how it was brought to him by the angel 
Uriel, and what wonderful things it had disclosed. 

But with all his absurd pretensions, the doctor was, 
in reality, one of the simplest and most credulous 
of men. A rogue would have prospered better, for 
as for Dee, there was little enough of prosperity for 
him. And, besides this, Dee—though presumptuous 
in his desire to peer into the future and to unravel 
hidden mysteries, to pluck again at the tree of know- 
ledge—was religiously disposed; aman more sinned 
against than sinning, deceiver, but himself deceived. 

The man Kelly, who for many years assisted him, 
was an unmitigated rogue. He was the “ medium.” 
Through him Dr. Dee ‘held communion with the 
spiritual world. The marvellous crystal, on which 
the doctor set great store, was of no use to himself by 
himself. The visions which were said to appear in 
that crystal were all unseen by him. The figures 
could only be seen, and the sounds could only be 
heard by a medium, in the person of Edmund Kelly. 
The doctor listened with tent and delight to all 
that was in this way revealed to him, and, therefore, 
great was his distress when he was separated from 
Kelly, and’the crystal was to him as a closed book. ~ 

1t was at this time that Dr. Dee was at Manches- 
ter. He, unable to make any gold for his own spend- 
ing, unable either to tell or to make his own fortune, 
had applied in various quarters for assistance, and 
the Wardenship of Manchester College had been 
given him, vacant by the removal of Dr. William 
Chaderton to the See of Chester. 

Dr. Lee was sitting alone one evening in his lab- 
oratory, pondering a mysterious recipe for gold- 
making, half dug-Latin and half cabalistic—a man- 
uscript written to show how “ the salt of the sun and 
moon ” were to be made “‘ homogene with other im- 
perfect bodies of argent vive—the water of life—azoth, 
and the true tincture.” He was sitting alone, im- 
mersed in study, his brows knit occasioually, and 
his lips formed the words, ‘Ay, ay, catch the flying 
bird and drown it, so that it fly no more.” While 
thus absorbed, his servant wench was tapping at 
the door, rattling the latch, and speaking through a 
hole in the panel. There was a stranger below, 
seeking audience, and he had charged her to tell the 
doctor that he had come on business of great mo- 
ment, and must see him forthwith. Dee accorded 
permission, and in a few moments was confronted by 
his unknown visitor. 

The doctor scanned the stranger narrowly as he 
demanded his name and business. » 

“My name,” the stranger answered, “is Barthol- 
omew Hickman, my business that of serving your 
reverence in capacity of seer. Lam a medium—equal 
in parts to Master Kelly, who, as I hear, has quitted 
your reverence’s employ.” 

“Truly,” said the doctor, “if thy pretensions are 
equal to the business, I would accept thine aid; but 
my crystal is no common glass, and needeth more 





“T would fain give you a sample of my skill; I 
have no fear for the result.” 

The doctor rose from his seat, produced his magic 
crystal, placed it reverently on a table, with candles 
on either side, a crucifix and prayer-book, opened at 
the service for the dead, before it. These prepara- 
tions made, he betook himself to prayer, and atter a 
short while, motioned to the stranger that he was 
ready. 

Bartholomew Hickman divested himself of his 
outer garment, and kneeled down before the mirror. 
The doctor watched him closely, not over-credulous 
in his boasted skill. Presently Hickman put his face 
close to the stone, and whispered he saw a glimmer. 

“Ay; what seest thou?” 

“A golden curtain partially looped with golden 
cord.” 

“Tis well; the very curtain vouchsafed to Kelly. 
Watch closely, pr’ythee, and speak all thou seest.” 

“T hear a voice—I see a cloud. The curtain is 
lifted—I behold a woman. Her lips move—” 

“Ay, ay, ay! ’tis Madini, my good angel!” says the 
doctor, in a low tone, speaking more to himself than 
his companion. 

“The seat is prepared—justice hath determined. 
The time is short.” 


“Stay, stay! let me question her,” cried the doc- 
tor; and kneeling before the glass—wherein, of 
course, he saw nothing—he asked, in suppliant tones, 
‘*How may I, Madini, good spirit mine, how may 
I find the treasure three times shown unto me in @ 
dream?” 

It was Hickman’s turn to speak. 

“ She says she cannot answer, but will send hither 
‘one who can. Ah! I see an old man, blindfold. He 
speaks, ‘The treasure lies in Aldport Park. Many 
roots hinder its ingathering. Long hath it been hid- 
den, but now is it to be found. He shall overcome 
who shall overcome the guardian. Nine with twice 
seven, northerly, and Acer shall disappear. The 
mystical number added to the most excellent num- 
ber; this shall be added to its own toward the rising 
sun. Turn thee about, and note well thy right foot; 
then gather what thou seest.” 

“And the amount of wealth?” said Dee. ‘Speak, 
spirit, how much?” 

Hickman answered, ‘‘ I can make out that he says 
two thousand and a half, and withal that it be in 
gold. Now the golden curtain descendeth, and I see 
no more.” * : 

Dee had heard enough, and he rapidly concluded 
a bargain with his visitor, with whose skill he was 
well satisfied. Three times had he dreamed of hid- 
den treasure, and now its place of concealment was 
revealed. The little that he had might well be given 
tothe man who had aided inthe discovery. A hand- 
some guerdon—handsome, for -it was all the ready 
money in the doctor’s hands—was given to the seer. 
With dazzling anticipations of future prosperity, 
they separated—Dee to lay wakeful through the 
night, counting his expectant gains; Hickman to 
seek his truckle bed, with a broad grin on his face, 
as he chinked the doctor’s money. 

On the next evening, according to agreement, 
Master Bartholomew Hickman met the doctor at the 
arched doorway which led from his reverence’s lodg- 
ings. Passing through the churchyard, they turned 
into the Dean’s Gate, keeping near the houses, for the 
rain was pouring heavily. They passed the gate 
without difficulty; the doctor was supposed to have 
been called forth on clerical.duties, and the porter 
accordingly permitted their egress, merely inquiring 
the probable time of their return. Beyond a few 
straggling houses, built well nigh inthe ditch, the 
way was open towards the park. They entered by a 
side wicket, and made their way towards a thick 
yew-tree, which grew near the garden wall. Here 
they halted and consulted, and the doctor began to 
fear that the instructions received were not suf- 
ficiently explicit. 

«Nine with twice seven, northerly, and Acer shall 
disappear.’ Good! but where be Acer?” 

“T know not,” quoth Bartholomew, “unless it be 
the sycamore-tree at the opposite corner by the 
wall.” 

They picked their way through the mud and slush 
as well as they could to the sycamore; there the 
doctor, repeating the words ‘‘ nine with twice seven, 
northerly,” began to take huge strides from the 
sycamore in a northerly direction; but at the end of 
his walk the sycamore was still in view, blackly 
marked against the heavy gray sky. They next 
essayed their measurement by counting “ nine with 
twice seven ”’ newly planted trees northward of the 
sycamore, and their experiment ended in leaving 
the doctor soused up to his knees in aditch. Notin 
the least disconcerted by the circumstance, the doc- 
tor proceeded by steps to add ‘the mystical number 
to the most excellent number,” towards the rising 
sun, which had the advantage of clearing him from 
the bog, and bringing him close up to a crabbed 
stump. Here, after the exercise with “the right 
foot,” they began their exploration, the rain pouring 
in torrents and the wind blowing a hurricane. They 
endeavored to remove the stump, but were defeated 
in their efforts. Just as Dee was about to use a 
probe to ascertain the nature of the ground, a voice, 
apparently issuing from subterranean depths, cried 
** Hold!” 5 ice 

“Tis Nargal,” whispered Dee. ‘ He is the guar- 
dian of hidden treasure, and can only be approached 
by offerings.” 

“Then must we return; for we have nought to 
give him.” 

Before Dee could respond, the voice was heard 
again: 

“ Bring gold, and come to-morrow.” 

’ Hickman advised continuing the work, in opposi- 
tion to the spirit; but the doctor trembled at the 
mere suggestion. No; they would return to-morrow. 
And on the morrow, Dr. Lee borrowed fifty gold 
nobles of his good friend, Master Eccleston, and in 
the evening he went forth again with his faithful 
seer. Nargal, guardian of hidden treasure, permit- 
ted them to work on undisturbed. The earth was 
turned up, and a heavily-laden oaken box discovered. 
Surely, Nargal was disposed to be generous. Hick- 
man took the box on his back, the doctor carrying 
the lantern, pick and shovel. But just as they were 
ready to depart, two men sprang on them, 

“ Not so fast, my masters,” cried the foremost man; 
“thou hast treasure there that we must divide.” 

Dee answered, trembling vivlently, for he was a 
man of no great courage—“ Good gentlemen, we are 
innocent explorers, only looking fur—” 

* Money.” 

“Tf there be money in the chest, you shall share 
it. Come to my lodgings in the morning.” 

“No; we must settle it here. Give us some ready 
coin.” 

“Twenty nobles,” said Dee, “twenty golden no- 
bles, and let us pass.”’ 





“« Twenty—not to be thought of.” 

“ Twenty-five!” 

“T tell thee, my mate and I will be content with 
nothing less than fifty.” 

“Tis Nargal’s will,” murmured the poor.doctor, as 
he produced the coin he had borrowed from Eccleston, 
and handed it over. “There, take it, fricnds, and 
let us go in peace!” 

No further interruption was offered. Hickman 
bore the box to the doctor’s lodgings, and when it 
was opened, there was nothing in it but old stones, 
and some rude doggerels, commenting in coarse 
terms on the doctor’s folly. 


> 
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THE ORGAN GRINDER’S STORY. 


ener 
BY CAPT. JOHN TRUESDALE. 
anne 


I AM an organ-grinder, Iam a very plain, humble 
man, and one who has known his share of sorrow. I 
am not old, for I have only reached the age of thirty; 
but it seems to me, that I have lived a long, long 
time. I was born in Italy, just on the slope of the 
Apennines, where they look down on the fertile 
plains of Tuscany. Almost the first objects upon 
which my eyes ever rested were the great Duomo, 
shining in the rich sunlight, and the bright thread 
of the, Arno, winding among the marble walls of 
Florence. 

My parents were very poor. You do not often see 
such poverty, in this favored land of freedom. We 
were father, mother and four children, and we had 
only one little hut to live in. We worked hard in 
the rich fields of the great gentlemen in the plain 
below us. We ate our brown bread and our simple 
fruits in contentment, and bore our troubles cheer- 
fully. In spite of our hard lot, we were very happy. 
We had much to be thankful for. Around us was 
the pure mountain air, above us, the calm, bright 
sky, and below us—everywhere—was Italy. 

My life passed on as quivtly as the lives of my fel- 
lows until I was twenty years old. Then it changed. 

Ono day I had lingered longer than usual in the 
fields where I was working. The sunlight was so 
warm, and the vines looked so lovely, that I had not 
the heart to goaway. As I lingered thus, a shadow 
across my pathway made me look up, 2enlIsawa 
young girl standing by me. She was about my own 
age, tall, stately, and as beautiful as the Madonna; 
and, like me, she was a peasant. 

In Italy, we simple folks do not take long to be- 
come acquainted, for we do not encumber ourselves 
with the forms and ceremonies of our betters. So it 
was with this young girland me. She was employed 
in the same fields, and she had come with her father 
to live just below me on the mountain slope. We 
waited and talked long in the vineyard, and when 
we climbed the mountain towards our homes, the 
shade lay upon it, and the lights of Florence were 
gleaming in the valley below. 

After this, 1 was with Bianca almost constantly. 
We went to our daily task together, and returned 
home hand in hand. In the field I stayed by her, 
and lightened her task by increasing my own. How 
it came about I know not, and you would not care to 
hear, but it ended as all such things do for both rich 
and pvor; and one evening, as we parted at her door, 
I held her to my heart, and heard her say: * 

**T love you, Pietro.” 

After that, we had a short but perfect happiness. 
We looked forward to the day when we should have 
@ little hut of our own on the mountain slope, and be 
no more parted for life. We had no fear of meeting 
with poverty, for we had contended against it all our 
lives. We only knew we loved each other very dear- 
ly; and we thought we could be happy in our new 
lot. 

The owner of the fields in which we worked was an 
Austrian nobleman, who held a high rank in the 
army of those who crushed Italy to the earth. He 
loved neither Italy nor Italians. 

Only a few months before Bianca and I were to be 
married, he came to visit his estate. It was not long 
before he saw Bianca. Her beauty pleased him, and 
he resolved upon her ruin. What mattered it to 
him? He was lord of the estates, a great nobleman, 
and she, only a poor peasant girl. 

One day while I was working in the vineyard, I 
heard her call my name and scream for help. In an 
instant I was by her side. She was struggling with 
the Austrian lord, who sought to kiss her. As she 
saw me she broke from him, and sprang into my 
arms. The yellow-haired Austrian foamed with 
rage. 


“Stand away, dog!” he shouted. “Release the 


girl!” 
‘*T will not!” I cried, indignantly. “She is mine 
—my promised wife.” * 


He carried a riding-whip with him at the time, 
and with this he struck me. The hot Italian blood 
within me flared up in my face, and, almost before 1 
knew it, I laid him, bleeding and senseless, on the 
ground, In a moment, I was cali again, and bend- 
ing down, I found that I had not killed bim. 

My happiness was ended. I must fly from my 
home. I must leave Bianca. We did not speak, but 
gazed into each other’s eyes with the anguish we 
could not utter. I clasped her in my arms, and held 
her there long. I told her to wait patiently; that, 
it I escaped, I would toil faithfully to gain the money 
to biing her to me, wherever I might be. Then I 
kissed her lips for the last time, and fled. 

I was successful—I reached Turin in safety. From 





there I went to Genoa, where I obtained employment 





















































































































asa boatman. I worked steadily, but I did not real- 
slowly—ah, so slowly !—for my wages were small. I 
saver! all I could, and at the end of three years, I had 
barely enough to bring Bianca to me. Then I gota 
friend to write to our parish priest, and ask him to 
tell her that I was ready to send for her if she would 
come. My letter was never answered. My friend 
wrote for me again, but still no answer came. Then 
my hope faded. Bianca was dead, I thought. Per- 
haps the cruel Austrian had killed Ler, to be revenged 
on me. 

The time passed by wearily, and at last came the 
war for Italian freedom. I entered upon the move- 
ment with my whole heart. I loved Italy, and I 
longed fur her freedom; and besides this, I hoped 
that I might meet my Austrian enemy, for I did 
not doubt that he would be in the ranks of our fves. 

I made a good soldier, and by the time the cam- 
paign was half over, I had risen to the grade of 
sergeant. Still I had net met my enemy. I did not 
abandon my hope, however. 

At Solferino, the fight was long and bloody. To- 
wards the close of the day, when the sun had almost 
set, the Austrians made a fierce assault upon our 
line. Generai Fonti had just told us that if we would 
huia our ground until dark, the victory would be 
ours. As the Austrian line came on, a loud cheer 
rose from our ranks, and looking around, I saw the 
king bowing low in response to this greeting. He 
said nothing, but pointed with his sword to the 
Austrians. The bugles sounded the charge, and with 
a cheer we sprang furward. We met the enemy half 
way. The struggle was short but decisive. We drove 
the yellow-haired miscreants back in confusion. As 
they broke, I caught a glimpse of an Austrian oflicer 
who was vainly endeavoring to rally hismen. In 
the waning tight I recognized him. It was the man 
who had caused all my misery. 

With the yell of a tiger, I sprang towards him. 
Casting aside my rifle, I seized him. He cut me 
over the head with his sabre, but in another instant 
I tore it from his grasp, and dragged him from his 
horse. He recognized me, and his eyes blazed with 
fury. I had no weapon with me, having thrown 
aside my gun; but I clutched his throat, and, forcing 
him down, tried to strangle him. I would have done 
so, had not the king, who had witressed the affair, 
come up, and commanded me tospare him. I tokd 
the king my story, and begged him to allow me to 
take my vengeance upon the wretch; but he dis- 
mounted, and bidding some of those who surrounded 
us to take the Austrian to the rear, fixed a cross to 
my breast, and placed a purse of gold in my hand, 
He told me a brave man should spare a fallen foe, 
and asked me for the sake of Italy to forego my re- 
venge. I was conquered. 

The money the king had given me was quite a 
large sum for one like me. I saved it carefully, and 
when the war was tver, I went back to Tuscany, 
which was now free. I found my parents still living; 
but Bianca was gone. They told me the Austrian 
devil had terrified the poor girl into submission to his 
vile purpose, and had ruined her. She had gone with 
her father to America. 

I bade my home farewell once more, and set out to 
find Bianca. I travelled over the Alps, and reached 
Marseilles, in France—the generous country that had 
given freedom to my native land. I worked my 
passage to America. When I landed in New York, I 
was taken ill; and when I recovered, my little stock 
of money was very low. 

I had come to Awerica to find Bianca. I did not 
know it was such a great country until I reached it, 
I must travel many weary miles before I coukd tind 
my lost one, and I had not much money. 

With what was left to me I had an organ made, to 
play the airs 1 loved best, and which Bianoa used to 
sing to me. Now I go wandering about this great 
land, through its huge cities and over its long roads, 
playing the airs of my far-off home, hoping that she 
may hear them, and that 1 may tind her in this way. 
Perhaps I shall never see her again. Perhaps I 
shall die here, and they will bury me where no one 
will know my grave, or care for the poor organ- 
grinder sleeping there. God knows. 





THE SPHINX TRICK EXPLAINED. 


The Sphinx is the object of a patent, as, indeed, 
everything is, now-a-days. The specification, which 
has just been made public, gives us the required in- 
formation. In Colonel Stodare’s exhibition, as almost 
every one knows, a head appears on what seems to 
be an ordinary three-legged table, which stands in 
the centre of the stage. To all appearances, the head 
is an independent member, which makes a speech, 
and answers questions, quite as well as many an 
“independent member” in “another place.’ The 
secret lies in the table, which, instead of being open 
underneath, is occupied by two mirrors, extending 
from the two back legs and meeting at the frout leg. 
Now, if a spectator is ignorant of the existence of a 
mirror, he has no means of distinguishing reflected 
from real objects, unicss they appear in unnatural 
positions. Itis a law in optics that the reflected 
image of an optic appears as far behind the mirror as 
the object reflected is in front of it. It is obvious 
that, by a proper arrangement of duplicate pictures 
of that part of the scene hidden by the table, a retlec- 
tion of those duplicates may be caused to appear in 
the mirrors underneath the table, and thus lead the 
spectator to imagine that he sees beyond the table, 
whereas all the time he is looking ata reflected image 
of the back scene. The triangular space enclosed by 
the glasses serves to contain the legs and body of the 









Sphinx, whose hvad appears on the top of the table. 
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UM MANI PANEE, HOUM!* 


BY MIS8 CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
—_—_——orr > 





Through deserts bare I wend my way: 
The hot sands rise and choke the day; 
They scorch my face, they scorch my feet, 
My stifling heart can scarcely beat; 
They blur the words my lips would speak, 
They dry the tears upon my cheek. 

Um mani panee, houm! 


Up ragged heights I climb and toil, 

The sharp rocks pierce the barren soil; 

Blood reddens in my steps for flowers, 

All the sky in shadow lowers; 

As I climb the mountain climbs— 

The tireless rock, it tireless climbs ! 
Um mani panee, houm! 


Amid the storm I search and stray : 

The wild winds catch my sighs away ; 

Searching and sighing all in vain, 

Lost in the darkness and the rain! 

Which is the blast, and which my cries ? 

Which bitter drops come from mine eyes ? 
Um mani panee, houm! 


Far off—glassing that blessed shore, 

Toward which I struggle evermore— 

Stretched underneath a cloudless sky, 

The smiling, waveless waters lie 

In sunny silence, steeped in rest, 

The lotos-blossoms on their breast. 
Um mani panee, houm! 


O jewel in the lotos, shed 

Thy soothing lustre o’er my head! 

O sunny silence! sink and steep 

My weary soul in welcome sleep, 

Till, like thy waters, it shall lie 

Waveless, and glassing all the sky! 
Um mani panee, houm! 





* The Brahmin’s prayer for rest. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NELLIE’S ADVENTURE. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 





“Your things are all nicely packed, and now I 
hope you will be careful with them, Nellie,” said 
Mrs. Howard, looking back at the travelling-trunks 
that had just been fetched down into the hall. “I 
found considerable difficulty in stowing away all the 
dresses you will need, and I am almost afraid you 
will rumple them in taking them out. Your French 
muslin with the Spanish jacket is at the top, and 
your dress of mauve silk the next below. I do hope 
you wont jam the ruchings, my love.” 

“O, I shall try to be careful, nfamma.” 

“T trust so. But I must caution you a little, Nel- 
lie, for girls of your age are proverbially careless, and 
I don’t know that you are any better than the ma- 
jority of them. Your ‘ Roslyn’ hat is in the bonnet- 
box, remember. Don’t let the ostrich tip get broken, 
because it will be a hard matter to find another so 
handsome. The Grahams will probably be waiting 
for you with their carriage at the depot. Iam really 
distressed about your going on alone, but, then, you 
know the route perfectly. I wish your father had 
been at home to keep you company, but we can’t 
wait tor him now that Edie Graham is to be married 
80 soon.” 

“OF course not, mamma. Don’t worry about me, 
for I am sure I shall get along well enough,” Miss 
Nellie returned, with all the assurance usual to girls 
of “ nearly seventeen,” for she was secretly delighted 
| with the idea of taking the journey alone, and was 
already picturing to herself all manner of romantic 
adventures that would be sure to happen. 

“ Well, be sure to write as soon as you reach Wor- 
cester, for we shall be so anxious about you. There 
is the hack coming up the street, now. Mrs. Graham 
will take good care of you, lam sure. Good-by, my 
love. Don’t forget to write.” 

Nellie kissed her mother dutifully, and caught up 
her hand-basket, and one of Peterson & Brother’s 
late publications, to read on the way, and then ran 
down the steps, impatient to be gone. The hack 
whirled her rapidly to the depot, and its driver 
checked her baggage, so that she had only a ticket to 
purchase, and a seat to find, after arriving there. 

The cars were not very full, and this last matter 
was not so difficult as she had imagined, though she 
was determined tosit on the “shady side,” because 
it would be so much pleasanter through the hot, 
dusty day. <A seat was empty near the middle of the 
car, and this she took, settling herself upon it with 
much complacency, pronouncing it just the thing. 

By-and-by, when the train was in motion, she be- 








gan to look around to see what kind of people she had 
to travel with. Directly in front of her sat a red- 
faced woman with a squalling baby. The second 
seat was occupied by a great brute of a man with red 
whiskers, and a meek little woman in a drab bonnet 
—probably his wife, for she carried all the bundles 
and boxes of the two, while the husband sat reclined 
on three-thirds of the seat, very much at his ease. 
Next came a couple of soldiers—both married men, if 
one were to judge from their apparent age. The re- 
maining seats were no better, and Nellie grumbled 
mentally that there was certainly nobody worth 
knowing on that side of the car, and so turned her 
attention to the other. 

Here her search was rewarded, and every romantic 


at the first glance she cast in that direction. It was 
a man of about thirty (a little older than her beau 
ideal) who attracted her attention, but he had the 
beauty of an Apollo, with wavy hair of a rich glossy 
brown, a high, white brow, and a pair of the most 
piercing black eyes she had ever seen. And then his 
whiskers! They were perfection of their kind, and 
Nellie had always doted on nice-looking whiskers. 
Just as she was turning, she heard the man sitting 
directly behind him (some one she remembered to 
have seen in her own town) say, apparently in an- 
swer to some question: 

“Why, that is Judge Howard’s daughter—one of 
the wealthiest families in our city. A very handsome 
girl!” 

Nellie knew the stranger had been asking about 
her, for his eyes were fixed keenly on her face. She 
lowered her own, and took up her novel—Mrs. Wood’s 
“Runaway Match”—and pretended to read. The 
words swam before her eyes, for she felt conscious, 
somehow, that he was yet watching her. 

“T am glad I wore my figured Mozambique, and 
this white chip bonnet,” she said, mentally, ‘the 
maize-colored trimming and whgat-ears are so be- 
coming! I wonder who he can be, though!” 

She stole another glance at him, then took a paper- 
cutter from her pocket, and read away as if for dear 
life, never once looking in his direction. By-and-by 
they reached Albany where they were to cross the 
Hudson on aferry-boat. When the cars stopped, 
Nellie hurried out a little behind the rest, but the 
handsome stranger was waiting on the platform, 
ready to help her down the steps. 

Do you cross on the ferry, miss?” he asked, po- 
litely, as they paused a moment beside the train. 
“Yes sir. I am going as far as Worcester,” she re- 
turned, thinking secretly that the affair was becom- 
ing quite interesting. 

“And I go to Springfield. Iam glad we are still 
to be travelling companions.” 

Nellie said nothing, though her eyes gave a little 
look of assent. The handsome stranger took her 
bundles, and helped her to the ferry, and while cross- 
ing, introduced himself as Charles Ambrose, one of 
the Springfield lawyers. Then, of course, Nellie had 
to tell him something about herself, so he took a seat 
beside her, when they entered the cars on the other 
side. Very imprudent of our heroine to have per- 
mitted it, certainly, but girls of sixteen hardly know 
the meaning of the word prudence. Mr. Ambrose 
entered into conversation quite readily, and his 
handsome face looked better than ever, lighted up 
by the rare smiles that broke over it as he talked. 

“ Are you travelling quite alone, Miss Howard? I 
have seen nothing of an escort,” he said, when they 
had ridden some distance, side by side. 

“J have none,” she replied. “Papa was away, and 
I couldn’t wait for him to come home. Mamma 
didn’t like to have me come in this way, but Edie 
Graham, the dearest, best girl in the world, is to be 
married next week, and I am going on to Worcester 
to act as bridesmaid. It is something quite sudden— 
we didn’t know of it until papa had gone.” 

“And is this Miss Graham such a very dear 
friend?” . 

«QO, to be sure. I have known her for almost two 
years. She wears the most beautiful waterfall curls 
you ever saw, and all her own hair, too.” 

Mr. Ambrose laughed, and Nellie colored. She 
had quite forgotten to whom she was talking, so im- 
pressed had she been by her idea of this wonderful 
waterfall. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” he said, noting her confusion. “I 
am glad to have you talk to me of your friends. Per- 
haps it will help us to become better acquainted.” 

*‘Edie is such a dear creature, I am sure you 
would like her. We were at school together for sev- 
eral months.” 

*‘ What school?” he asked, naturally enough. 

« Glenville Seminary.” 

“Indeed! My cousin was there during the past 
year. Perhaps you knew her—Miss Margaret Am- 
brose.” 

“Maggie! To be sure,” returned Nellie, her voice 
sinking a trifle, for to tell the truth she had never 
liked Miss Ambrose much. She had thought her 
rather coarse, and not strictly up to the school-girl 
standard of honesty and good faith, though no one 
had ever found it possible to make open complaint of 
her. 

Now, however, she was glad to claim her acquaint- 
ance that she might make it a pretext for further 


mously together, passing readily from one topic to 
another, and were really discussing the philosophy of 
love, when, at last, they arrived in Springfield. This 
was where Mr. Ambrose was to stop, and Nellie 
looked rather sorrowful while crossing the long 
bridge over the Connecticut. She could not bear to 
think of the parting so near at hand. 

“TJ cannot realize that I have known you only a few 
hours,” said her companion, peering earnestly into 
her face. “You seem like some old friend, and I 
really cannot suffer our acquaintance to end here. 
It has been far too pleasant for that.” 

Nellie turned away her head with asigh. Every- 
thing had happened in such a nice, romantic way, 
and now he was talking in just the same manner that 
lovers always had talked—those of whom she had 
read in novels!’ Then she glanced down at her book, 
the “Runaway Match.” The title set her to think- 
ing. What if she should make sucha match—get 
married before she went home? How astonished 
everybody would be! How her girl friends would 
envy her, and then her good papa and mamma would 





nerve in the girl’s organization thrilled with delight 








conversation with her companion. They got on fa- [ 


them, and then she would creep in when no one was 
expecting it, and get her arms about the neck of her 
precious mamma, they would cry a little together, 
and then it would all end right, just as it did in 
stories. 

Perhaps the “and thens” of her thoughts might 
have run on much further, had not the train come to 
a sudden stand still, at that moment. Mr. Ambrose 
made no move to get out, but sat quite still for some 
time, as if thinking. At Jast he turned to her ab- 
ruptly and said: 

“My Cousin Margaret is here, in Springfield. Why 
wont you stopover one night, and visit her? She 
will be glad to see you, and we will both go on a few 
stations with you, to-morrow.” 

Nellie looked up quickly, and very much surprised 
at the proposal. 

“Ono. I ought to goon. Edie will be expecting 
me. I have written that I shall be there to-night.” 
‘“‘T am very sorry, and Maggie will be disappointed, 
too,” he said, with some emotion. Then, looking at 
his watch, he added that the train would not leave 
for fifteen minutes yet, and “she certainly would not 
refuse him the pleasure of bringing her some re- 
freshments.” 

“No, she would not refuse him that, only she 
didn’t care for anything but a glass of lemonade.” 
When he had gone for it, she covered her face with 
her hands, and thought it all over—how soon they 
were to be parted, and of all the probabilities that 
they might never meet again. In that case her ro- 
mance would be nipped in the bud, and she might 
have to go home without a lover, even. Perhaps it 
would be best to stop. Edie might feel somewhat 
disappointed, to be sure, but, then, she should be 
with her to-morrow, and that was soon enough, cer- 
tainly. She had quite concluded to stay, when Mr. 
Ambrose came back with the lemonade. 

Her face flushed, as he looked into it with a keen, 
questioning glance. He seemed to guess at what was 
passing in her mind, for he said, quite gayly: 

“JT was sure you would revoke your decision, Miss 
Howard. You were cruel ever to have made it.” 
Nellie took the lemonade, her hand slightly un- 
steady, and quaffed it eagerly, to cover a sudden 
faintness. She suffered Mr. Ambrose to help her into 
the ladies’ room in silence, and by-and-by the train 
puffed and snorted away, leaving her far behind. 

Her companion had gone to look for an empty hack, 
and during his absence Nellie had time to think over 
her position more carefully, and to really regret that 
she had placed herself under the guidance of a per- 
fect stranger, with so little consideration. She had 
certainly acted very improperly, and was sure her 
mamma would feel mortified and sorry enough when 
she heard of it. Besides, she didn’t care a penny for 
seeing Margaret. But it was too late, now, and so 
she summoned up the ghost of a smile with which to 
meet Mr. Ambrose on his return. 

They walked up the long platform, towards the 
street. A light buggy was in waiting, just outside 
the depot, but no hack. Nellie noticed this with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

“I was obliged to get a private conveyance,” said 
Mr. Ambrose, by way of explanation, as he helped 
her to the seat. ‘The hacks were all gone or en- 
gaged.” 

She seemed satisfied with the reason given,and was 
soon so much interested in the young lawyer’s con- 
versation that she quite forgot whither they were 
going, and how fast time was passing. They pro- 
ceeded down Main street to State, up that, past the 
Armory buildings, and so on out into the open coun- 
try. She had noticed that they were leaving the 
city behind, but did not think of becoming alarmed 
until Mr. Ambrose suddenly guided the horses into 
a wild and lonely road. Then she started upin a 
sort of vague alarm. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked, a little 
sharply. 

“To see Margaret, of course,” with much apparent 
surprise at the abrupt question. ‘‘ The way is lonely 
enough to frighten you, I will admit, but we are al- 
most there, now.” 

Nellie settled back upon the seat, the book which 
she had hitherto held in her hand slipped from her 
fingers, and falling at her feet. Her companion 
picked it up, glancing at the suggestive title. 

“What do you think of them, these runaway 
matches?” he asked. “Under the right circum- 
stances, should you not be tempted to make one, just 
for the romance and novelty of it?” 

‘‘By no means,” spoken earnestly, for she was by 
this time very much ashamed of her former foolish 
reflections. “No love on earth could induce me to 
deceive my parents. No matter how muchI might 
care for a man, I would never marry him without 
their knowledge and approval.” 

Mr. Ambrose eyed her face keenly. 
flashing, and her mouth firm set. 

‘She means what she says,” he muttered, “and 
has got grit enough to carry out any settled purpose. 
Heigh ho! 1 wonder if it isn’t a bad sign for me.” 

He drove on without another word, a little sullen- 
ly, perhaps, for the question had been asked to satisfy 
some doubts existing in his own mind. By-and-by 
they passed through a narrow belt of woods. Just 
beyond it stood a low,wood-colored house, dilapidated 
and storm-stained, and anything but inviting in its 
external aspect. Around were only wild hills and 
lonely woods. No other dwelling was imwsight. Mr. 
Ambrose pointed it out, saying: 

“That is Uncle Robert’s. It is a desolate place, 
but I am sure you can content yourself for a single 
night. Margaret will be so very glad to see you.” 


Her eyes were 











be a little cross and stern at first, and refuse to see 


Nellie’s heart sank within her. She had been ac- 


customed to all the elegances and pleasant sur- 
roundings of wealth and taste, and never in her life 
had been in such adreary place. She drew a veil 
over her face to conceal her sudden pallor, inwardly 
wondering how Margaret could possibly endure ex- 
istence in such a spot. She was sure that she must 
go crazy, if compelled to remain there for any length 
of time. 

As they drew up before the door, some one came 
out on the rude porch. It was Margaret, though our 
heroine would never have recognized her, had she 
not expected to meet her there. At school she had 
always been presentable, so far as. externals went, 
but, now, her frizzly hair was tucked back in a tat- 
tered net behind her ears, and the flaming print dress 
which she wore seemed to be dropping into sure de- 
cline from the want of the washing-tub and a good 
cambric needle. 

* Halloo!” she cried out, recognizing Nellie’s com- 
panion, “ who have you got there, Charley?” 
“Don’t you recognize her, Margaret? She is an 
old schoolmate of yours whom I met on the cars— 
Miss Nellie Howard.” 

Our heroine threw back her veil, and held out her 
hand rather reluctantly. The dreary, untidy look 
of the place, and the coarse vulgarity of her hostess, 
which was no longer hidden by the mask she had 
been compelled to wear while at school, struck a sud- 
den terror to her heart. 

“What! Judge Howard’s daughter! Of all the 
world! Well, this is a nice place for her to come to, 
I must confess!” And Margaret took the proffered 
hand with a dry, reckless laugh. 

“Do try to make her comfortable while she stays,” 
said Mr. Ambrose, making a sign for her to treat her 
guest more civilly. *‘ 1 knew you would be very glad 
to see her, and so prevailed on her to come out with 
me.” . 
He assisted Nellie to alight, and the girls went into 
the house. The room which they entered was fully 
as dark, dirty, and disagreeable as the outside pros- 
pect had seemed to promise, but Maggie drew up.an 
easy chair to one of the windows, where the evening 
air came in so refreshingly that our heroine found 
her situation quite endurable for the time. 

“ Perhaps it isn’t so nice and pleasant here as in 
your parlors at home,” said her hostess, rather curt- 
ly, “but we manage to put up withit. Ido hope, 
though, that you wont get homesick while you stay. 
Cousin Charley will be about, to keep us company, I 
suppose. But what did induce you to come here? 
I always liked you well enough at school, but never 
thought you cared particularly for me. You are 
much younger than I, you know.” 

“You remember Edie Graham? Well, she is to be 
married next week, and I am to be bridesmaid. She 
lives in Worcester, and I am going on there now.” 


“O, ho! But how did you happen to run across 
Charley? I was not aware that you knew him.” 
*““No more did I until to-day,” returned Nellie, 
blushing a little at the thought of her own foolish 
conduct, in trusting so much to an entire stranger. 
“I met him on the cars, and we very soon got ac- 
quainted. He told me about you.” 

“ll warrant. He’s a rare fellow, Charley is, to 
find an excuse for bringing about any idea he may 
have in his mind. He is handsome enongh to turn 
any girl’s head. Don’t you think so?” 

**0, to be sure,” said Nellie, absently, really not 
aware of the admission she was making. 

Mr. Ambrose came in very soon,and joined im 
their conversation, though, of course, the subject was 
changed... While they were talking, the young girl 
once or twice saw significant glances pass between 
him and Margaret, and the latter shortly excused 
herself, saying that she did her own work, and just 
then had the supper to get. 

When she had gone, Mr. Ambrose drew his chair 
nearer to Nellie’s, and began to tell her what a bright 
vision she had appeared to him, even when he first 
saw her enter the car where he was sitting. Then, in 
a few eloquent words he declared to her the passion 
that had possessed him at the moment, and which 
their very brief acquaintance had only served to 
heighten. If she went on to Worcester alone, they 
might never meet again. He loved her, and could 
not give her up. He had only started in his profes- 
sion, was in very moderate circumstances, and her 
parents would never consent to their union. Why 
would she not marry him there, before she left the 
place? It would be sv nice to be married before 
Edie, after all, and so go to her as a wife. Her pa- 
rents would readily forgive her, and then they could 
all be very happy together. 

Nellie listened, too entirely taken by surprise and 
consternation to stop him. He continued to talk just 
like all the lovers in her favorite novels, but some- 
how the romance seemed to have all died out of her 
nature, and his words excited alarm and suspicion, 
rather than pleasure. She could hardly conceal her 
disgust. 

“Tt is useless to speak to me in that way, Mr. Am- 
brose,” she said, coldly, when he paused for a reply, 
much of the exclusive blooé of the Howards peering 
outin her manner. ‘“ As I told you once before, I 
would not deceive my parents so shamelessly. If you 
love me as you profess to do, you will not be afraid to 
seek their approval. Besides, our acquaintance has 
been too short. I may be guilty of many follies, but 
I could not marry any man until I had known him 
longer.” 

Mr. Ambrose seemed quite taken aback. He had 
hardly expected such determined resistance. His 
eyes flashed, angrily, at first, but he soon controlled 
himselt. He begged and pleaded, alleging his great 





love for an excuse, but all in vain. Nellie remained 
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firm to her decision, and, finally, the entrance of Mar- 
garet tosummon them to supper put an end to his 
persecutions. 

At the table she met Margaret’s father, an. evil- 
eyed man of nearly fifty. She did not like his ap- 
pearance in the least. He treated her with a sort of 
coarse familiarity that both frightened and distressed 
her. The younger Mr. Ambrose endeavored to re- 
strain him by several significant glances, but the old 
man paid no heed to them. 

By this time Nellie had become pretty thoroughly 
alarmed at her situation. A certain nameless dread 
possessed her. The glamour had fallen from her 
eyes, and she had begun to look upon Mr. Ambrose 
in a different light than at first. His sudden declara- 
tion had shocked her, and now she almost felt her- 
self in danger while under the same roof with him. 
Margaret, too, seemed changed from what she had 
known her—reckleas, defiant, and more unprincipled. 
The old man she knew from his looks must be a vil- 
lain. All things considered, she most heartily wished 
herself back in the cars again. 

But nothing of all this was allowed to appear in her 
manner. With her sixteen years, and many roman- 
tic notions, Nellie possessed considerable determina- 
tion and sound common sense, when the necessary 
circumstances had once called them forth, and while 
all these thoughts were passing, lightning-like, 
through her mind, she was talking as volubly and 
unconcernedly as ever with her companions. 

When the hour for retiring came round, Margaret 
conducted her to asmall chamber under the roof, and 
left her with a hasty good-night. She glanced cur- 
sorily about the apartment, on being left alone. It 
looked bare and comfortless, with its white-washed 
walls, and uncarpeted floor—its only furniture, the 
bed, a washstand, and two chairs. She left the light 
on the window-stool, and went to secure the door. 
There was neither lock nor bolt, nor indeed any visi- 
ble means for fastening it. She noticed this with her 
heart beating fierce and hard. 

“T do believe some ill threatens me in this house,” 
she murmured, growing white, and dropping into the 
nearest chair. 

By-and-by she got up again with renewed anima- 
tion, and taking the light, went out into the unfin- 
ished chamber from which her own had been parti- 
tioned off, to find some means for securing her door. 
Only the black rafters were above her head. The 
room seemed very large and dark, with two chim- 
neys running up throughit. At one end a light 
streamed up through some crevices in the loose floor- 
ing, and she could distinguish the faint murmur of 
voices. She took her own candle to her chamber; 
leaving it there, and crept towards the gleam of light. 
Through the cracks in the floor she could see Mr. 
Ambrose and Margaret, sitting in the room below, 
and even heard what they were saying, though they 
conversed in subdued tones. 

“Let us listen to your own plan, then.” This was 
Margaret’s voice. 

“ Why, you will go to her chamber, sometime about 
midnight, and get her up and dressed, on some plea 
or other. She has never seen your brother Jim, you 
know, and he can personate the clergyman. We will 
all gather about her, and frighten her into marrying 
me, to-night, or, at least, into going through with 
the sham marriage, which will be just as well, 
eventually.” 

“Tf that is your idea, why don’t you make her your 
wife in reality? You will never find a richer one.” 

“T would be glad to, but itis no go. I have been 
sounding her on that point. Let us get through with 
this mock marriage successfully, and we will detain 
her here fora fewdays. After she has lived with me 
as my wife for that length of time, it will do to tell 
her the truth, and she will be glad enough to go 
through with the proper rite that will really make 
her mine. But, were we to bring a bona fide clergy- 
man here now, she would appeal to him for protec- 
tion, and thus ruin all our plans.” 

‘* Well, Charley,” said Margaret, laughing reck- 
lessly, “I must give you the honor of being the most 
cold-blooded villain I ever knew. But you could 
wheedle the little fool into coming here,and, perhaps, 
you might induce the old folks to consent to your 
marriage, when they had seen how much she is at- 
tached to you, and so save us all this trouble.” 

“That plan would hardly work, my dear. They 
would try to inquire too efosely about my antecedents, 
and habits of life, and those matters would hardly 
bear investigation, you know. I told Miss Howard I 
Was one of the Springfield lawyers, and she did not 
have the least idea of doubting my word.” 

“But will not Judge Howard be likely to resort to 
extreme measures, when he learns the means you 
have employed to make Nellie your wife?” 

“She would hardly care to tell him, when once 
really mine. She may not live with me, but the con- 
nection will be advantageous, to say the least. At 
any rate, I should get some thousands as ‘hush 
money,’ and that is all I am after.” 

Nellie had listened like one under a spell. But she 
could n't wait to hear more. She crept back to her 
room, faint and sick—one idea scorching upon her 
brain, to get away from that dangerous place as soon 
as possible. By-and-by she heard footsteps upon the 
stairs. They were Margaret’s. When she tapped at 
the door, and thrust her head in, Nellie was sitting 
quietly by the window, her manner as calm and un- 
disturbed as if nothing had occurred to distress her. 

“0, you haven’t gone to bed yet,” said Margaret, 
hastily. “I thought you were up, and 80 just looked 
in to say good-night.” 

“I didn’t feel sleepy. But 1 must try to get all the 


know. I believe I shall retire very soon. Good- 
night.” 

Margaret went away. Nellie waited a few mo- 
ments, and then put on her bonnet and shawl, and 
crept noiselessly down the stairs into the long hall 
below. Here she hesitated a t, undecided how 


chusetts troops, in which he continued until Decem- 
ber, 1776. In June, 1775, he was engaged with a 
party of soldiers in a very hazardous service, remov- 
ing the stock of cattle from Noddle’s Island, now 
East Boston, to prevent their falling irfto the 





to act. While she still stood there, a side door open- 
ed, and she had only time to hide herself behind a 
chest of drawers standing near one corner of the room, 
ere the elder Mr. Ambrose stepped into the hall. He 
crossed to the outer door and locked it, leaving the 
key in the lock, and then returned, entirely unsuspi- 
cious of her presence. : 

Nellie did not stir. She could hear subdued voices 
and low footfalls near at hand, and dared not ven- 
ture to the door, lest the click of the key in the lock 
should betray her. Very soon she heard several foot- 
steps near the door close beside which she had hid- 
den. They were evidently going to her room sooner 
than the first intention, for the whole party seemed 
to be gathered there, as nearly as she could determine 
by the sound of their voices. The chest of drawers 
stood against the side of the hall, and this door was 
at the end, but near the chest, and when it was open- 
ed, a moment afterwards, she was hidden behind it, 
so that she escaped the detection of those passing 
through on account of this trifling arrangement. 

Margaret entered the hall first. Next came her 
father, then some one Nellie had not before seen, 
probably Margaret’s brother Jim, and the younger 
Mr. Ambrose brought up the rear. Our heroine 
could see them all very plainly through a crack in 
the door. Jim was saying in a low tone: 

**O, Iam sure she is up yet. I saw a light in her 
window, not tive minutes since.” 

There was a heavy door leading to the stairway. 
Nellie had left it ajar, on coming down. Margaret 
now opened it noiselessly, and then looked back, see- 
ing that Mr. Ambrose had paused in the hall. 

“What is the trouble?” she asked, in a sharp 
whisper. 

“Nothing. I thought I heard the sound of some 
one breathing heavily, that was all. Goon.” 

When the last form had disappeared up the stairs, 
Nellie sprang forward, swiftly and silently, and 
slipped the heavy bolt that secured the chamber 
door, into its socket. At almost the same instant 
there was an outcry made above, but she did not 
pause to listen to it. She unlocked the outer door 
instead, and sped away for dear life. 

It was a long, wearisome march that she had that 
night, and it is a wonder how she ever accomplished 
it. Through woods, across fields,gand over fences 
and hedges she went, avoiding the public roads for 
fear of pursuit, and guided only by the gleam of the 
few city lights. It was long after daybreak when she 
reached the railroad depot, at last. 

Ere noon of the same day she was with Edie Gra- 
ham in Worcester, utterly worn out and exhausted. 
She was well and happy again before the wedding 
came off, however, and looked so bewitching that the 
groomsman for the occasion thought, more than 
once, about the old proverb how one wedding is sure 
to bring another, and wished, most heartily, that it 
might be verified in this case. Indeed, it is likely to 
be, for they are now “ engaged.” 

Nellie has only told Edie, and a few choice friends, 
of her strange adventure. The judge and his wife do 
not know it, to this day, but they have very often 
wondered what could have become of Nellie’s roman- 
tic notions that used to torment and trouble them so 
much of old, for she is now one of the most sensible 
and matter-of-fact little mortals in existence. 
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CAPTAIN BENJAMIN BROWN, 

A SOLDIER of the American Revolution, was born 
at Leicester, Massachusetts,on the seventeenth of Oc- 
tober, 1745. He was the son of Captain John Brown, 
who served with distinction among the colonial 
troops in the French war, and commanded a compa- 
ny in the expedition to Louisburg in 1745. He was a 
prominent man in the town, and its representative in 
the Legislature fr twenty years. He died in 1791, at 
the age of eighty-eight. He had nineteen children. 
Of these, John, Perley and William were in the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill; making with Benjamin, the sub- 
ject of our notice, four in the army of the Revolution. 
His grandfather William Brown came from England 
to this country, and was the first settler in the town 
of Hatfield, on the Connecticut, at the mouth of 
Deerfield river. He removed to Leicester before 1721, 
and was a soldier in the Indian wars of that early 
period. He died in 1752. At the age of twenty-seven, 
Benjamin Brown married Jane, daughter of Archi- 
bald Thomas, and soon after 1772, he settled on a 
farm in the town of Rowe, then in Hampshire coun- 
ty, but now in Franklin, Massachusetts. His wife 
died at Athens, Ohio, in 1740, the age of eighty-six 
years. 

In February, 1775, he joined a regiment of minute 
men, as they were then called, commanded by Colo- 
nel Barnard, filling the post of quartermaster. This 
regiment, under the c 1 of Lieut t Colonel 
Williams, of Northfield, at the first news of the fight 
at Lexington, marched to Cambridge, on the twenty- 
first of April. Here he received a lieutenant’s com- 
mission in Captain Maxwell’s company, belonging to 








rest possible, for I finish my journey to-morrow, you 


Pp ionof the British, and, also, in burning the 
enemy’s packet, Diana, ashore on Malden beach. 

He took an active part in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, on the seventeenth of June, 1775, where his 
commander Colonel William Prescott, highly distin- 
guished himself by his judicious conduct and bravery. 
In this battle his oldest brother, John Brown, who 
died in Adams,Ohio, in 1821, aged eighty-seven years, 
was dangerously wounded in two places, by musket 
shots,one of which ranged the whole length of his foot, 
shattering the bones in a dreadful manner. He was 
borne from the field on the shoulders of his brother 
Perley to a place of safety, showing the rare spectacle 
of four brothers engaged in this first of the battles of 
the American Revolution. 

After the evacuation of Boston by the British sol- 
diers, in March, 1776, he marched with his regiment 
to New York, and was present in several engage- 
ments during the retreat from Long Island. At the 
battle of White Plains, on the twenty-sixth of Au- 
gust, 1776, where he took an active part, his brother 
Perley was killed, and his brother William died in 
the hospital at New York. On the first of January, 
1777, he received a captain’s commission in the eighth 
regiment of the Massachusetts troops, of which Mi- 
chael Jackson was colonel, and John Brooks, after- 
wards governor of Massachusetts, lieutenant colonel, 
and William Hull, afterward major general, major. 

He remained in this regiment until the close of the 
year 1779. In December, 1776, he assisted at the cap- 
ture of Hackensack, by General Samuel H. Parsons. 
In the summer of 1777, his regiment was ordered to 
Albany to check the progress of the enemy under 
General Burgoyne. In an action with the British 
troops, on Montressor’s Island, in New York, Colonel 
Jackson received a severe wound in the thigh, and 
the regiment was under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Brooks, who, in August, was detached with 
a body of troops, under General Arnold, to raise the 
siege of Fort Schuyler, and to check the advance of 
the enemy under Colonel St. Leger. 

Colonel Brooks, being in advance, captured Major 
Butler, a noted officer among the Indians, who was 
endeavoring to influence the inhabitants in their fa- 
vor. A loyalist by the name of Cuyler,a-man of 
property, was also arrested as aspy. Colonel Brooks 
proposed that he should be employed as a deceptive 
messenger to spread alarm and induce the enemy to 
retreat. 

General Arnold approved the scheme of Colonel 
Brooks; and it was agreed that Cuyler should be 
liberated, and his estate secured to him on the condi- 
tion that he would return tothe enemy and make 
such exaggerated report of General Arnold’s force, as 
to alarm and put them to flight. Several friendly 
Indians being present, one of their chiefs advised that 
Cuyler’s coat should be shot through in two or three 
places to add credibility to his story. Matters being 
arranged, the imposter proceeded directly to the In- 
dian camp, where he was well known, and informed 
their warriors that Major Butler was taken, and that 
himself narrowly escaped, several shot having passed 
through his coat, and that General Arnold witha 
large force was advancing rapidly towards them. 
This stratagem was ful, the Indians, and it 
was not in the power of the British Colonel St. Leger, 
to persuade them to remain, at once determined to 
make their escape, St. Leger being obliged to decamp 
in the greatest confusion, leaving his tents with most 
of his artillery and stores on the field. Soon after 
this event, his regiment returned to the vicinity of 
Saratoga, and was engaged in nearly all the battles 
which preceded the surrender of the British army 
under General Burgoyne, on the seventeenth of Oc- 
tober, 1777. 

At the storming of the German redoubts, on the 
seventh of October, 1777, the German troops remain- 
ed firmly posted at their lines; they were boldly as- 
saulted by General Learned and Colonel Brooks, at 
the head of their respective commands; Major Hull 
was among the first who bravely stormed the enemy’s 
intrenchments and acted a conspicuous part. Brown 
being the senior captain, commanded the front divi- 
sion; on approaching the redoubt, he found an abatis 
in front of the works, formed of fallen tree-tops. 
Being a manof uncommon muscular strength, as 
was also his sergeant, they together almost instantly. 
cleared a sufficient opening for his men, and were the 
first to enter the redoubt. In doing this they receiv- 
ed the full fire of the German troops, which killed his 
brave sergeant, his lieutenant, and several privates; 
but, by a free use of the bayonet, they soon drove the 
enemy from the works, and closed the day in triumph. 
The station of aid-de-camp to Baron Steuben was 
offered to Captain Brown a short time before the bat- 
tle of Camden; but he declined the honor, from a 
doubt in his own mind of his ability to fill the post 
with credit. At the time of his resignation, in 1779, 
the continental currency had so greatly depreciated, 
that his month’s pay would not purchase a bushel of 
wheat for his family, and he was thus forced to leave 
the service, and return home, to provide for their 
wants, by his personal efforts. 

In 1789, he removed from Rome, to Hartford, New 
York, then a new settlement, where he remained 
until 1796, when, with a number of families, he left 
to seek a home in the territory northwest of the Ohio 
river, which he reached in the spring of 1797. In 
1818, he applied for, and received a pension, receiving 
from Governor John Brooks, of Massachusetts, a 








Colonel William Prescott’s regiment of the Massa- 


“ Medford, Mass., August 24th, 1818. 

“This is to certify that Benjamin Brown was a 
captain in the late eighth Massach usetts regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Michael Jackson—that he 
(Brown) ranked as such from January Ist, 1777—that 
he was with me in the capture of Majors Tenbreck 
and Butler, near German flats—in raising the siege 
of Fort Stanwix, arid in the several battles which im- 
mediately preceded the capture of General Burgoyne 
and his army, all in the year 1777, and that he always 
acted as a spirited and brave officer. 

“« J. BROOKS, 
“ Late lieutenant colonel Eighth Massachusetts 
regiment.” 

Captain Brown died at Athens, Ohio, in October, 

1821, at the age of seventy-six years. 





PERFUMES FROM FLOWERS. 

For this purpose the flowers are placed during a 
few minutes in a well-stopped vessel along with some 
volatile essential oil of Pennsylvanian petroleam—the 
so-called petroleum ether—which has been purified 
with great care. The essential oil takes up the per- 
fume from the flowers, which are continually added 
to it in tresh quantities until it is saturated with the 
odorous compound; after which it is driven off by 
evaporation, and nothing remains behind but some 
fatty and coloring matter and the odorous compound. 
Little of the petroleum is lost, and the temperature 
required for evaporations is not sufficiently high to 
injure the perfume. e latter may be separated 
from the fatty and other matters with which it is as- 
sociated by means df pure alcohol, in which it is 
readily soluble, but in which they are nearly insolu- 
ble. The aroma may in the same way be extracted 
from several spices, and their valuable constituents 
from many medical plants—particularly where their 
properties reside in flowers. 











Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Printing in China. 

The Chinese have had a great start over all the na- 
tions of the West. It is difficult to say when the art 
of printing was first introduced. It isknown to have 
been practised in China, from plates of wood, at the 
end of the sixth century of the Christian era. In 
A. D. 593, there is a decree for the collection of “old 
designs” and “‘ text,” and for their cutting in wood 
for publication ; but itis not then spoken of asa novel 
invention. In 932 the canonical books were ordered 
to be engraved on wood and printed for general sale ; 
and in 982 the work was completed, and the books 
“were circulated over all the empire.”?” Movable 
types were first employed in the middle of the 
eleventh century. The imperial arrangements for 
printing have been carried out in China om a most ' 
magnificent scale. The Emperor Khanghi, whose © 
reign began in 1662, had 250,000 movable types, en- 
graved in copper, and printed no less than 6000 vol- 
umes. Kienlung, in 1773, ordered 10,412 works to be 
pubiished, covering the whole field of Chinese litera- 
ture. 


Deaths by Accident. 

It has been found that accidental deaths nearly 
everywhere increase more rapidly than does the 
population. In France, for example, the foliewing 
successive and increasing ratio has taken place :—15 
fatal accidents to 100,000 inhabitants from 1827 to 
1830; 16 ditto from 1831 to 1835; 19 ditto fromm 1836 to 
1840; 22 ditto from 1841 to 1845: 24 ditto from 1846 to 
1850; 25 ditto from 1851 to 1855; aad 28 ditto from 
1856 to 1860. 


Butter. 

This substance, which we regard as @ delicacy, was 
used by the jients as an ointment for the body. 
Plutarch relates that a Spartan lady once visited 
Berenice, the wife of Dojotarus, and that the former 
smelt so strongly of sweet ointment, and the latter of 
butter, that neither could endure the ether. At the 
present day, in some of the countries of Southern 
Europe, butter is sold by the apothecaries as a medi- 
cine, the people using olive and other oils in its 
place. 








To clean white Marble. 

A large lump of Spanish whiting must be soaked in 
water, in which a piece of common washing soda has 
been dissolved. The quantity of water should be only 
just enough to moisten the whiting. Take up some 
of the whiting now become a paste, on a flannel, 
and rub the marble well with it, leaving it on for 
@ little while, and repeating the process twice or 
three times, if necessary. Wash it all off with soap 
and water,dry the marble well, and afterwards polish 
it with a soft duster. 


Itch Wood. 

The itch-wood tree of the Fiji Islands and New 
Caledonia, though producing wood valuable for build- 
ing purposes, is better known for its highly danger- 
ous properties when in a living state. It secretes a 
deadly milky sap, a single drop of which, should it 
happen to fall on the hands and face, is said to pro- 
duce a pain equal to that caused by contact with a 
red-hot poker. The natives are well acquainted with 
the dangerous properties of the juice, and use it asa 





certificate as follows: 


poison. 
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A COOL BUSINESS. 

Now that the hot days have set in, when the 
chief thought of everybody is how to keep cool, it may 
be pleasant to our readers to listen to a few words on 
the covlest of all suljegs—the ice trade. It may 
seem a very little thing f# a farmer to fill his ice- 
house, but he can furm no idea trom it of the immense 
amount of labor which is annually expended in the 
same way. Yet the traffic in ice has become an im- 
portant branch of American industry. 

The first attempt to make American ice an article 
of commerce was that of Mr. Frederic Tudor, of Bos- 
ton, who in 1805 sailed iu his own brig for Martinique, 
with a cargo of one hundred and thirty tons of ice, 
which he obtained from that part of Lynn then call- 
ed Saugus. Mr. Tudor derived no profit from this 
business until after the close of the second war with 
England, when he obtained the monopoly of the 
Havana trade. In 1817, he introduced his business 
into Charleston, S. C., in 1818, into Savannah, Ga., 
and in 1820 into New Orleans. At present the port 
of Boston usually ships from one hundred and seven- 
ty-five thousand to two hundred thousand tons of 
ice, annually, of which one half is sent to the South- 
ern States. Besides this, New York and one or two 
other cities are engaged in exporting ive, but not to 
so great anextent as Boston. A large quantity of 
ice is also procured from the great lakes, and shipped 
down the Mississippi. The ice-boats ascend to the 
vicinity of Peru, Lilinois, in the autumn, where they 
are filled during the winter, and allowed to freeze 
up in the river. In the spring thaw they are loosen- 
ed, and then float down the river with their freight. 

The principal supplies of Northern ice are obtained 
from the fresh water ponds in the neighborhood of 
Bostun, which, during the cuttIng season, present an 
interesting and attractive appearance. When the 
ice has gained the thickness of ten inches for home 
use, or twenty inches for exportation, the snow, or 
rough upper crust is shaved off by means of a metal 
scraper, which is drawn over*it by a single horse. An 
instrument armed with several sharp blades at regu- 
lar distances from each other, is then drawn over the 
ice, and again at right angles to the first lines, divid- 
ing the squares into small blocks about twenty-two 
inches square. A row of blocks is then sawn out 
by hand, after which, the squares are cut out by 
means of an ice-spade. As fast as they are cut, the 
blocks are passed along the opening made in the ice, 
to the shore, where they are drawn to the land 
by a pole armed with a hook, or hoisted from the 
water into the ice-houses by means of machinery. 
Tne ice-houses are generally situated immediately 
onthe shore of the ponds, and are very large and 
spacious, the capacity sometimes exceeding twenty 
thousand tons. There is au ice-house at Athens, on 
the Hudson, which holds fifty-eight thousand tons, 
and there are two at Rockland Lake, in Orange 
County, New York, holding forty thousand tons each. 
There are about fifty of these huge buildings around 
Fresh Pond, in Cambridge, Mass. 

The eutting season being very short, no time nrust 
be lost. he work is carried on by day and night, 
and the number of men engaged often amounts to 
several hundred. These, aided by the steam power 
employed in lifting the ice from the water to the 
houses, cut and pack about six hundred tons in an 
hour. The greatest activity prevails everywhere, 
and the scene never fails to draw large crowds of 
spectators to witness it. 





THE LONG HAND. 

The first of these is connected with the predom- 
inance of the vsseous and muscular systems, the mo- 
tive temperament, the oblong face, the tall body, and 
indicates the physical and mental traits attributed to 
these conditions in the observations made regarding 
them. Julius Caesar, Cromwell, Lord Brougham, 
Andrew Jackson aud Patrick Henry all Lad hauds of 
this form. 

The long hand has a powerful grasp; is adapted to 
work, and shows a love for it; is distinguished for 
strength rather than for delicacy; strikes hard blows; 
is not afraid of getting hurt, and has no very tender 
scruples about hurting others, if occasion require. It 
it give you the grasp of friendship or of love, you may 
depend upon it to make good to the utmost any prom- 


ise that claspimplies. If it be lifted in menace, be- 
ware! It is true in its affections, terrible in its enmi- 
ty. Whatever ifs purpose, whether of love or hate— 
whether a curse or a blow—it is not easily turned 
aside. It is generally better fitted to wield the sword 
than the pen or pencil; but if it write, it will be in a 
strong, compact, nervous style; and if it can con- 
strain its action within the limits of one of the fine 
arts, its pictures, statues, or music will have boldness 
and originality rather than delicacy and beauty of 
finish. The long hand is the hand of Action and of 
Power, i 
PARIS FASHIONS. 

A Paris letter gives the following gossip respect- 
ing the fashions: There can be no question that lux- 
ury in dress has of late been indulged in to an alarm- 
ing excess. It is, therefore, gratifying to observe 
that the leaders of fashion now show a decided in- 
clination to allow the judiciously elegant to replace 
the merely expensive. We no longer see toilets cov- 
ered and sparkling with gold and silver, these iheatri- 
cal ornaments having given place to ribbons, flowers, 
laces, etc. Summer is undoubtedly the time of rest 
for the purse, and of work for the fancy. Expensive 
fabrics and trimmings are not required ; a few simple 
materials, elegantly made, so as to permit the pos- 
sessor to appear often in what the Parisians call une 
toilette fraiche, being all that is necessary, except for 
very dressy occasions, such as fetes or marriages. 

The material most in vogue at the present moment 
are linos, mohair, alapacca, and a great variety of 
fancy materials, such as sultane, which is a mixture 
of silk and wool. Foulards are, of course, immensely 
in request. There is, perhaps, no fabric so much 
worn. It is made in endless varicties of quality and 
style, so as to suit the taste and means of every one. 
Moire antiques, poult de soie, thick taffetas, and such 
heavy materials, only suitable for colder weather, all 
have to give place to foulard. Gaze de Chambery, 
mousseline de soie, and other very thin and expensive 
materials, are reserved for indoor or evening wear. 
White toilets are made in all fabrics, and have one 
great advantage; by changing the color of the orna- 
ments, or the style of their disposition, one can al- 
ways give them a new appearance with very litile 
expense or trouble. 

The skirts of all dresses, let the materials be what 
they may—are cut on the bias. In case of their be- 
ing muslins, or equally thin fabrics, the back breadth 
is not gored. The slope of the side breadth is, of 
course, put to the back, as it would be under any cir- 
cumstances. Indoor dresses and toilets de visite have 
very long trains, and are sloped round the bottom of 
the skirt, and excessively plain at the hips. Bodies 
are not so very short-waisted as they were a little 
time since; in fact, the efforts made by a misguided 
few to introduce an eccentric style of dress have fail- 
ed, and the short waists and the long trailing dresses 
clinging round the feet are confined to those who do 
not hesitate to make any sacrifice of taste and ap- 
pearance in order to attract attention or look differ- 
ent from others. 








ANAGRAMS. 

Anag are ti strange things. ‘The 
most perfect, perhaps, is that upon Lord Nelson, 
which is so appropriate and truthful, in which Hora- 
tio Nelson is made to read “ Honor est a Nilo.” (Hon- 
or is from the Nile.) A singular instance is that of 
Andre Pujom, a Frenchman who by using the j as i 
made the following anagram upon his name. “ Pen- 
du a Riom. (Hanged at Riom.) Riom was the seat 
of justice fur the province of Auvergne, and the poor 
fellow, influenced by his superstition, actually com- 
mitted a capital offence in that province, and was 
hanged at Riom that the anagram might be fulfilled. 











A NOVEL WAY OF MAKING CHANGE.—A novel 
way of making change was recently discovered at 
Hong Kong, in China. An American having com- 
plained to his native judge of a tailor who had cheat- 
ed him, the official sentenced the culprit to fifty blows 
with the bastinado—a sentence which was at once 
executed—and charged the American fifty cents 
costs. The judge not being able to change the dol- 
lar given him by the American, the latter humorous- 
ly told him to take it out in the same manner. Ac- 
cordingly the tailor was again tied down, and receiv- 
ed fifty more blows, thus making up in his own per- 
son the required change. / 





THE QUEEN’S SYMPATHIES.—The sympathies of 
the Queen of England must be strangely divided in 
the contest on the continent. The husband of her 
eldest daughter commands a division of the Prussian 
army, in which the near relatives of her late husband 
occupy prominent positions. The husband of her 
second daughter has a command in the Austrian 
army. Prince Teck, just married to the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, has accepted a command in the 
Austrian army, and sets out for the seat of war, with 
his bride, before the honeymoon is half over. 





AN oLp LApy.—The Milwaukee Sentinel says 
an old Jady arrived at that city in the last company 
of emigrants from Norway, who is now nearly a 
hundred and five years of age. She had in company 
four children, all married, twenty grand-children, 
fifteen of whom are married, forty-four great-grand- 
children, six of whom are married, and ten great 
great-grand-children, making in all seventy-eight 
descendants—or, adding the husbands and wives, @ 





family of a hundred and three persons. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ HAsieEEsn,” by Amanda M. Hale. 

“DISINHERITED: or, The Mystery of the Head- 
lands.” A Story of the New Jersey Coast. By Etta 
W. Pierce. 

‘BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah Col- 
burn. 

“TEMPER,” by Mary Roscoe. 

“Mrs. JENKINS’s UNCLE,” by Mrs. R. B. Edson. 

“ NOTHING TO LIVE FOR,” by Mrs. M. A. Bates. 

“ YELLOW-SPEAR,” by Miss Camilla Willian. 

“THE LOVE LESSON,” by August Bell. 

“THE ANTITHESES,” by Frank Foxcroft. 

“LINES TO E. P.,” by W. L. W. 





AN ANECDOTE OF BISMARK. 

Bismark, the Prussian minister, while a student at 
Gottingen, was invited to a party of the aristocracy, 
where he expected to dance with the prettiest young 
ladies of the city, and had ordered for the occasion a 
pair of patent leather boots. 

As the day approached, the young student became 
more and more uneasy about them. 

** You’ll not get your boots in time,” said his fellow- 
student. 

“ ButI will, though,” answered the future minister. 

The day betore the great day of the party, Bismark 
went to the shop of his bootmaker. “ My boots?” he 
asked. 

I am dreadfully distressed, sir; but I have so 
many orders for the ball to-morrow!” 

‘© Ah, is it so? isit?” cried the student—“ Well, we 
shall see!” 

He went off; but after half an hour he came back 
with two of those enormous dogs, which German 
students are accustomed to keep. 

“Sir,” said young Bismark, “‘do you see these 
dogs?” 

“ Yes.” 

Well, [ swear that they will tear you into five 
hundred thousand pieces if I have not my boots to- 
morrow evening.” 

Aud he went out. But every hour a inan whom he 
paid for the purpose, stopped befure the bootmaker’s 
shop and cried out in a doleful voice, ‘‘ Wretch forget 
uot M. Bismark’s boots!” 

The bootmaker had but the night to finish the boots 
exacted from him by this singular ul/imatum. At ten 
o’clock he shut his shop and said to his wife sighing. 
* Come, come, we must go to sleep.” 

On a sudden, in the middle of the night, he heard 
the barking of the horrible dogs and the voice of 
young Bismark crying out in the street, ‘‘ Dearly be- 
loved bootmaker, your life is threatened ;—think of 
your family!” 

The next day the student got his patent leather 
boots, and danced at the ball like a madman, and 
ever since he has been making others dance, for he 
has no more conscience than one of his needle guns. 





ENGLISH SNOBS. 

Rich or poor, educated or uneducated, your genu- 
ine snob betrays his brutality, not only in his look 
and manner, but in every word he utters. You will 
meet him on the continent as a ‘howling swell,” 
cursing the “garcons” of the hotel in execrable 
French, with a glass in one eye, turning up his nose 
at everything he sees, and affecting the nil admirarit 
in the midst of wonders and beauties he cannot ap- 
preciate. Everything is “ beastly,” from the weather 
tu the waiter. Let us relate a little anecdote of one 
of these haw-haw fellows, and how the conceit was 
taken outof him. Jn passing recently from New- 
haven to Dieppe, the channel being calm, we found 
ourselves seated at the dinner-table, with some fifteen 
or twenty passengers. The dinner seemed to give 
Satisfaction to all but one burly-looking Englishman, 
who was evidently out for a tour on the continent. 
For him nothing was good enough; even his favorite 
“ Bittah-Beah ” seemed to have lost all its excellence 
since quitting Newhaven only an hour before. He 
found fault with everything, and monopolized all 
complaints. When the cheese appeared he began de- 
nouncing that also, and said he “always travelled 
with a few pounds of cheese in his box (nice perfume), 
for they had no cheese in France tit to eat.” At this 
remark a gentleman opposite mildly mentioned 
“Roquefort,” as being an excellent cheese, as good 
even as “Stilton.”’ ‘ Not fit to cage’ shouted Haw- 
haw. I profess to be a judge of the article.” ‘ Per- 
haps, sir,” was the ready reply, “ you area dealer in 
it.” The gas bubble was effectively pricked. The 
thing willed, vanished, and disappeared amid the 
universal roar of the table. Behold a fair specimen 
of an unmitigated English snob! ; 





HARD ON THE OFFICER.—ThejMaine papers tell a 
comical story about Marshal Kent of Portsmouth, 
who went to Brunswick in disguise for the purpose 
of arresting an eloping couple, and was himself ar- 
rested as a suspicious person, and required to give an 
account of himself. 





A Union.—A daughter of John Minor Botts was 
married recently, at his residence in Virginia, to 
Colonel Hoxsey of New Jersey, a gallant Union offi- 
cer who was severely wounded at Petersburg. 





Nove EArrryes.—Bunches of white currants for 





the ears and cherry earrings are in vogue in Paris. 





Mental maturity—at what age do we attain it—that 
is to say, those of us who are not predestined to per- 
petual greenness? It has been said that ‘‘a man 
may be a fool at thirty, and yet die a sage.’’ Rather 
questionable, that. The fool of forty is admitted by 
metaphysicians to be a hopeless case. Let him who 
has learned nothing by experience at that age stand 
aside from the world of action; he is not fit to play 
his part in it. His only safety is in being dry-nursed 
by some stronger nature than his own, Dull youths, 
or youths called dull, sometimes mature, however, 
into great men. Sheridan, we are told, was a partic- 
ularly stupid schoolboy. Perhaps the fault was in 
the schoolmaster, not in the pupil. There were in 
Sheridan’s day, and there are yet, multitudes of bad 
teachers. Pedantic pedagogues, of the Dr, Blimber 
class, are as plentiful as blackberries, and the mill- 
horse system of education is still in vogue. Over- 
crammed students rarely turn out well, while those 
who cannot be crammed generally do. If there is 
anything that is unpromising it is precocity. It is bet- 
ter to be comparatively ignorant at five and twenty, 
than to be a prodigy at thirteen. We entirely agree 
with the doctrine that the most useful part of a 
man’s education is not that which he receives in 
schools and colleges. The world is the university in 
which the grandest and most useful lessons are 
taught, and in a way which fixes them indelibly in 
the memory. 
to be despised; but let him who desires to be a man 
among men beware of neglecting those paths of wis- 
dom which lie through the market-places of mankind. 





LATEst STYLE oF Kip GLoves.—A Paris fetter- 
writer thus describes the latest style of kid gloves— 
the Josephine:—It must be good, because its make 
is so peculiar that it could not be put on if inferior in 
quality. There is no seam down that part of the 
hand beginning with the tip of the little finger and 
ending below the wrist; the palm and back are cut 
in one, and the thumb has free motion, not being 
tightened in with a circular seam, which so often 
splits. Then there is no diamond-shaped patch be- 
tween the fingers, and altogether the Josephine fits 
as an upper ekin ought to fit. 





SHOCKING SUPERSTITION.—A surprising instance 
of superstition and ingratitude is recorded in the 
New York papers. A boy bathing near one of the 
wharves seemed about to drown, when he was res- 
cued by a noble Newfoundland dog. In dragging 
the boy from the water by the hair, the teeth of the 
animal inflicted some scratches on the child’s head. 
The parents of the child immediately applied for and 
procured an order to have the dog killed, on the 
ground that should the quadruped at any subsequent 
time go mad, the biped would be injuriously affected. 





New STYLE oF BONNET.—The new style of bonnet 
is called the Catalane. It is described as “long and 
square,” the shape of the pocket handkerchief the 
Italian women wear on their heads. Another sweet 
thing is the Bolero visite. 

@ SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLIO which 
will be found a great convenience by those who see 
fit to use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is 
very durable, keeping the FLAG always as good 
and clean asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after 
each number is put in, one has a handy book, all 
ready to open to any page desired. We willfurnish 
them at this office, or send them by mail, post paid, 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE KISS ON REACHING HOM} 
BY HENRY Cc. coorer. 
When in my boyhood's carly days, 
From care and every trouble free, 
Ilow sweet my mother's words of praise,— 
How sweet the kiss she oft gave me! 
When from the school at dewy eve, 








I thought no more of Greece and Rome, 
My sister round my neck would weave 
Her arms, and kiss me welcome home. 


And later still—perforce I must 

Through busy scenes carve out my way— 
One face there was I'd always trast— 

‘That kissed me at the close of day, 


And when at last, my joy complete, 
T won that hand so long my own, 
What bliss, when I, with nimble feet, 
Gained a wife's kiss on reaching home! 


And then a few short years go by, 

And ever homeward I am prone— 
A loving daughter I espy, 

Who kisses me when I reach home. 

* * * * * . 

Ah, me! that mother now is laid 

With tears and sorrow ‘neath the sod; 
She kissed me as she feebly prayed 

That both might meet to rest with God, 


That sister, too, with tearful eyes 
Kissed me farewell, and went her way ; 
Her husband 's proud of his sweet prize 
He drew on that eventful day. 


But time rolls on with ceaseless flow ; 
Two joys 1 fain would ever own: 

A daughter's kiss as pure as snow, 
A wife's sweet kiss on reaching home. 
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DISINHERITED: 


— OR, — 


The Mystery of the Headlan 


A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE, 
CHAPTER V. 


SILENT house, with 
doors all closed and the s1 
ters down—everything al 
it in a breathless hush, ¢ 
to the dull, monotonous 
of therain. A dreary, dr¢ 
house it was, standing 
among the wet trees, v 
crape on the brass knoc! 
and the broad threst 
darkened by the trail of 
mourning garments fol! 
ing sadly after one who | 
been carried forth that | 
to return no more. 

Out in a clump of ey 
greens, under the cold aft 
noon sky, lay all that was mortal of the mistress 
Brandt. A worn heart at rest, astormy and passi 
ful life over and done. Winding back through 
iron gateway, and up the long avenue of trees, d1 
ping, as if with tears, came the long funeral proc 
sion, and, with a rustling of crape and bombazi 
the mourners gathered in the great drawing-ro 
to listen to the reading of the will. 

The rain fell dismally along the terrace; the for 
tain dropped dismally into its stone tasin; noth 
but gloom without, nothing but gloom within; G 
Renshaw, the cynosure of all eyes, sat at the wind 
gazing out on the blank and cheerless day, witl 
pale, apathetic fuce that had no expression exc 
that of extreme weariness. Miss Glendening, w 
her veil down, and her black-gloved hands cros: 
in her lap, sat as motionless and still as a figure 
marble. The old house-keeper and the family s 
vauts who had been remembered in the will, oceup 
the lower end of the room, and Paul Lennox y 
there, sallow and saturnine as usual, wiping his fo 
head with a mourning handkerchief; and while so: 
looked at one and some at another, he looked at all 
Mrs. Brandt’s solicitor slowly unfolded the w 
His dull, droning voice breaking out on the expects 
hush of the room, summoned all eyes and ears 

himself. He smoothed the paper nervously with | 
hand: 

“ This,” he said, raising his voice a little, “ is ¢ 
last will and testament of Elizabeth Brandt. Ext 
ordinary as it seems to me, and as it will also seem 
you, it was her earnest desire that it should be e2 
cuted according as it is written.” 

Guy Renshaw, in his seat by the window, nev 
stirred. With a little sharp cough the solicitor cles 
ed bis voice, and began to read. Slowly at first, a 
tripping upon his words, as if they tasted strange 
in his mouth, but growing bolder as he went o 
They who listened sat in dumb consternation, start 
at the little Man, and at each other, as if doubti 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE KISS ON REACHING HOME. 


BY HENRY C. COOPER. 


When in my boyhood's early days, 
From care and every trouble free, 

How swect my mother’s words of praise,— 
How sweet the kiss she oft gave me! 


When from the school at dewy eve, 
1 thought no more of Greece and Rome, 
My sister round my neck would weave 
Iler arms, and kiss me welcome home. 


And later still—perforce I must 

Through busy scenes carve out my way— 
One face there was I'd always trust— 

‘That kissed me at the close of day. 


And when at last, my joy complete, 
T won that hand so long my own, 
What bliss, when I, with nimble feet, 
Gained a wife’s kiss on reaching home! 


And then a few short years go by, 

And ever homeward I am prone— 
A loving daughter I espy, 

Who kisses me when I reach home. 

* * * * * * 

Ah, me! that mother now is laid 

With tears and sorrow ‘neath the sod; 
She kissed me as she feebly prayed 

That both might meet to rest with God, 


That sister, too, with tearful eyes 
Kissed me farewell, and went her way; 
Her husband 's proud of his sweet prize 
Ile drew on that eventful day. 


But time rolls on with ceaseless flow; 
Two joys I fain would ever own: 

A daughter’s kiss as pure as snow, 
A wife's sweet kiss on reaching home. 
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DISINHMERITED: 


— oR, — 


The Alystery of the Readlanis. 


A STORY OF THE NEW JERSEY COAST. 
BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER V. 


SILENT house, with the 
doors all closed and the shut- 
ters down—everything about 
it in a breathless hush, even 
to the dull, monotonous drip 
of the rain. A dreary, dreary 
house it was, standing up 
among the wet trees, with 
crape on the brass knocker, 
and the broad threshold 
darkened by the trail of the 
mourning garments follow- 
ing sadly after one who had 
been carried forth that day 
to return no more. 

Out in a clump of ever- 
greens, under the c@ld after- 
noon sky, lay all that was mortal of the mistress of 
Brandt. A worn heart at rest, astormy and passion- 
ful life over and done. Winding back through the 
iron gateway, and up the long avenue of trees, drip- 
ping, as if with tears, came the long funeral proces- 
sion, and, with a rustling of crape and bombazine, 
the mourners gathered in the great drawing-room 
to listen to the reading of the will. 

The rain fell dismally along the terrace; the foun- 
tain dropped dismally into its stone tasin; nothing 
but gloom without, nothing but gloom within; Guy 
Renshaw, the cynosure of all eyes, sat at the window, 
gazing out on the blank and cheerless day, with a 
pale, apathetic face that had no expression except 
that of extreme weariness. Miss Glendening, with 
her veil down, and her black-gloved hands crossed 
in her lap, sat as motionless and still as a figure in 
marble. The old house-keeper and the family ser- 
vauts who had been remembered in the will, occupied 
the lower end of the room, and Paul Lennox was 
there, sallow and saturnine as usual, wiping his fore- 
head with a mourning handkerchief; and while some 
looked at one and some at another, he looked at all. 

Mrs. Brandt’s solicitor slowly unfolded the will. 
His dull, droning voice breaking out on the expectant 
hush of the room, summoned all eyes and ears to 
himself. He smoothed the paper nervously with his 
hand: 

“ This,” he said, raising his voice a little, “is the 
last will and testament of Elizabeth Brandt. Extra- 
ordinary as it seems to me, and as it will also seem to 
you, it was her earnest desire that it should be exe- 
cuted according as it is written.” 

Guy Renshaw, in his seat by the window, never 
stirred. With a little sharp cough the solicitor clear- 
ed bis voice, and began to read. Slowly at first, and 
tripping upon his words, as if they tasted strangely 
in his mouth, but growing bolder as he went on. 
They who listened sat in dumb consternation, staring 
at the little man, and at each other, as if doubting 








the evidence of their senses—all, except, perhaps, the 
one most interested in the matter—Guy Renshaw. 
He listened, too, but mechanically and uncompre- 
hending. What riddle was this? 

A legacy for Miss Glendening, “in reward for her 
patience and faithfulness,” divers gifts to the old ser- 
vants for like services; then the bulk of the entire 
property, all the estates at the Headlands, and every- 
thing, in fact, that had fallen to the testatrix at the 
death of her late husband, was given and bequeathed 
unconditionally and entirely, to the child of Christine 
Brandt and to the heirs of said child forever, of whom 
the testatrix did most earnestly desire to be forgiven 
for the past, even as she trusted she had been furgiv- 
en of her God. 

That was all. From the beginning to the end of 
the document, Guy Renshaw’s name did not once 
occur. What did it mean? To every lipthe ques- 
tion rose almost involuntarily; and yet, there was 
little need. Surely the meaning was clear enough. 
This: Out under the gray twilight sky, the mistress 
of Brandt lay in her new-made grave, and bencath 
the roof-tree that had been hers, and should now 
have been his, her only child stood—disinherited! 


After all was over, he rose, quickly, and spoke to 
the solicitor, ignoring both the pitying glances cast at 
him from all sides, and, worse yet, the faint, exas- 
perating smile of Paul Lennox. 

Disappointment or chagrin there was none in his 
pale, proud face—only a grave amaze. 

“ And this,” he said, calmly, “‘ is the last will of my 
mother?” 

“ Yes,” answered the little lawyer. 

“Who and where is the heir referred to?” 

“My dear sir, the heir is the child of a certain 
Christine Brandt, deceased. More than that I can- 
not now positively inform you.” 

“ And the date of the will?—pardon me, I did not 
hear.” 

The solicitor read it again. 

“Tam satisfied,” said Renshaw, calmly. 

The date was two months old. Mrs. Brandt’s will 
had been drawn up and signed on the day of Ren- 
shaw’s return to the Headlands. What did he discern 
in the matter—accident or design? 

So the crape and bombazine, open-mouthed and 
wondering, began to disperse. The drama of one 
life was quite played through, and the black twilight 
was falling. Guy Renshaw, however, had not stirred 
from his place, neither had Paul Lennox. They two 
were the last lett in the great drawing-room. 

With a face grown suddenly strong and hard as 
iron, Renshaw turned from the window where he 
had been standing@hd looked at his antagonist. 

‘* Well,” he said, sternly, ‘‘ are you satisfied?” 

‘1 am, indeed!” answered Paul Lennox. 

“Then,” rejoined Renshaw, pointing to the door, 
“ begone, and wherever your road may lie in future, 
see that it does not cross mine.” 

Paul Lennox’s sallow face grew livid. He recoiled 
a step, then answered smoothly: 

“T forgive you. One can afford to be magnanimous 
sometimes. A disappointment like yours cannot be 
borne tamely.” j 

“ By what power,” continued Renshaw, quite un- 
heeding, “you brought a strong heart like my 
mother’s to your subjection, I do not know, nor 
docs it matter now. The contest, if contest it was, 
has passed into my hands, and you and I, Paul Len- 
nox, are born foes.” 

Lennox’s clenched hand, fallen at his side, worked 
nervously; he smiled that dark, disagreeable smile 
of his. 

“And yet,’ he said, smoothly, ‘*I would have 
spared you many things, if you would have allowed 
me. First ofall, the folly of regarding yourself as 
the rightful heir of Brandt, and secondly, that still 
madder folly in which you have been indulging tora 
two months past.” . 

Renshaw answered only with the menace of his 
eyes. 

“The folly,” said Mr. Lennox, ‘of loving Essica 
Darke! Take care! The grand passion has beena 
fatal one in theannalsof the Brandts—I have known 
wiser men than you to die of it.” 

This was too much. A lightning-flash of white 
wrathful heat leaped into Renshaw’s face. He point- 
ed once more to the open door, 

“ Are you going?” he thundered. 

Lennox started forward with alacrity. 

“Tam. Why not? Iam glad to oblige you for 
once. Adieu, my dear sir! You will know to-mor- 
row who the child of Christine Brandt is—adieu, and, 
as the Scotch say, ‘God be wi’ you!’” 

The door closed on that mocking face and hateful 
smile; a footstep went sounding off down the long 
hall, and Mr. Paul Lennox was gone. 

Miss Glendenirg took her tea in the house-keeper’s 
room that night, disfrait and forbidding. The house- 
keeper herself sat dropping tears on her black bom- 
bazine, and eyeing the other through her spectacles, 
while bemoaning the fate that had fallen on the 
house. 

** What will become of Master Guy, now?” she 
said, ‘ moping in his room, and sending back his tea 
and toast untouched, and Mat blundering on the 
stairs, and breaking a china saucer, as would have 
earned her a round box at any other time. How 
can the mistress sleep out in her grave this night, 
after the wrong that’s been done? Blood ought to 
be thicker than water. Christine Brandt, indeed! 
That dreadful old story raked up again! And Mas- 
ter Guy, as we always thought would be our master, 
turned out into the world?” 

Miss Glendening, having finished her tea, rose from 
the table. 





«Did you tell me,” she asked, pausing, “that he 
was in his room?” 

“He’s come down now, and ordered his horse, 
though where he can be going on such a night as 
this, I don’t know.” ; 

Miss Glendening stepped ont into the hall, At 
the foot of the staircase she saw the green baize door 
of the late Mrs. Brandt’s room standing ajar, and 
going up to it silently, she looked in. 

Before the oak cabinet in the farthest corner, by 
the faint light of a lustre. Guy Renshaw stood, turn- 
ing over sundry articles which he had found therein. 


should 1? Do you not know what has befallen me, 
Essica?” 

Still she waved him back. 

“T know that the misticss of Brandt House is 
dead.” 

“And that I am penniless—disinherited! That 
to-night the humblest fisherman in the bamlet is 
not humbler than I? I leave the Headlands for- 
ever. All that future which I had planned for my- 
self here, is this night blotted out? Do you know 
all this, Essica?” 

There he stood before her—stately and handsome, 


He turned them, with an air of expectancy—of dis- his rich dress, bis white hands, bis aristocratic bear- 


appointment, at last, which made Miss Glendening 
hold her breath on her half-parted lips, in a very 
strange and uncomfurtable way. She might have 
named, I dare say, even at a glance, each and all of 
those articles. Two or three musty deeds, the old 
letters, the marriage certificates, and a copy of the 
will of the late Colonel Brandt—these were there, 
and others like them; and in the little drawer to the 
right, Miss Glendening knew of some rare old jewels 
lying in their caskets—pearls and diamonds that 
had not seen the light for many a day, and a wed- 
ding-ring. 

But—that wasall. What indefinite thing he had 
been in search of—what word from the dead, he could 
not, perhaps, have told! but in a sad, almost hope- 
less way, Renshaw swept the papers back into their 
drawer, and locking the cabinet, came slowly out. 
She had died, and the secrets of her stern heart with 
her, and left him no word! 

The great hall was quite empty—some faint stir of 
garments he might have heard on the stairs, but 
they were gone in a moment. At the hall door, a 
groom stood in waiting, holding Rensbaw’s horse. 
Booted, and cloaked, and spurred, Guy flung himself 
into the saddle, and rode away down the dark and 
dripping avenue, 

Night was setting in, but the rain had ceased. A 
blue rolling mist crept over the marshes; the wild 
and narrow road winding down to the shore, glitter- 
ed with shining pools; rich, damp, earthy scents 
filled the air. 

Just two months before, on a darker and wilder 
night, he had returned to the Headlands. Before 
him lay the offing, wherein the “Sea-Gull” had 
rocked at anchor, and the bay, where he had first 
seen the strange, beautiful face of Essica Darke, and 
heard that wild talk from the lips of the dying sailor. 
How vividly it all came back to him to-night! Two 
months! and lo! all of his life before him seemed 
blank nothingness now, hardly worth the effort of 
recall. True it is, that this mortal existence of ours 
is not to be reckoned by months or years—nor, in- 
deed, while we live the agony or rapture of alifetime 
in the narrow space of some little hour! Who, at 
best shall dare count our lives, except by their toils 
and triumphs, by their loss and gain? 

Below, among the rocks, the hamlet lights began 
to twinkle. The inn of the “Three Petrels,” looking 
dingier than ever in the wet twilight, winked from its 
curtainless bar-room window, expectant of the brown 
fishermen coming to smoke their stumpy black pipes 
in the porch, or under the low eaves, and gossip of 
the last wreck, and the luck of the boats in the bay. 

Guy Renshaw rode straight up to the tavern-door 
in the gathering darkness. Nosign of lite was any- 
where visible about the place. He leaped from the 
saddle, and dropping his rein loosely, walked round 
to the little window, shaded by the silver-poplar 
tree, and looked in. 

The same old room—notbing changed. Some 
vague feeling of relief possessed him, as he took in 
its details hurriedly. The driftwood fire, the sanded 
floor, the oaken settles, the full-rigged, miniature 
ship on the mantel, the bits of coral, the pink-tipped 
shells. The fire was burning low, casting fantastic 
shadows on the wall, and the low, smoky ceiling, and 
in a patch of shifting light, hemmed in by the deep- 
est of these shadows, sat Essica Darke, her small 
hands lying listless on her lap, her small head rest- 
ing against the faded till of the chimney-piece, and 
all that shifting light upon her face. 

Upon her face, flickering across its marble pallor, 
in her eyes, hiding dreamily beneath the languid lid; 
in her hair, changing all its tawny clusters to a dull 
red gold. For a while Renshaw stood silently looking 
at her; then he opened the tavern-door, and went in. 

At the sound of that step on the sanded floor, Essica 
Darke started up. But singularly enough, she did 
not turn, nor look at him. Shé drew nearer the 
chimney-piece, and dropped her arm upon it. A 
shadow swept over her face. 

‘Come in, Paul Lennox!” she said, bitterly. 

“Tt is not Paul Lennox!” answered the voice of 
Renshaw. 

He was standing beside her. For the first time 
she lifted her face. No change crossed it—no color; 
it staggered him for the moment with its look of ut- 
ter calm. . 

** This is most unexpected,” she said. ‘ 

* And untimely—yes.” 

‘* Why do you come bere—to-night, of all nights— 
and here, the last place in the world where Mr. Guy 
Rensbaw should be?” 

He winced a little under those strange searching 
eyes. 

“Forgive me, Essica. I meant only to look at you 
through that window, and return. I have done so 
of late; but this night—” 

She recoiled a step—he following. Her face grew 
white to the very lips. 

** Stop!” she cried, sharp and imperative. 

Their eyes met; slowly, reluctantly hers fell. 

“JT cannot—I will not!’ he broke forth. ‘‘ Why 








ing unchanged—humble, indeed, in nothing but his 
words. » 

“ Are you mad or dreaming?” she cried. 

“Neither! Do not look at me with such wild eyes, 
girl, Is it unseemly that I should come, almost 
from my mother’s grave, to tell you this? you, who 
are dearer to me than aught, else under heaven? 
you whom IT love a8 no man ever loves but once— 
Essica! Eassica!” 

The lsst barrier of pride and prudence swept away! 
He was down at her feet in the faint fire-light, his 
passionate face uplifted to hers, trensfigured—ay, 
and terrible in its love, its unspeakable tenderness, 
its yearning. 

“There is naught between vs now, Essica, my 
darling, my lit’: hamlet girl! You cannot repel me 
now. You cannot tell me that my place is at Brandt 
House and yours here! Yours? 0, girl, girl, it is in 
my heart of hearts forevermore!’ 

Wild with terror, wilder yet with a sort of dumb 
agony, Essica Darke’s face grew. She cast out her 
hands—her slender, childish hands, piteously, and as 
if to keep his passionate words away. 

“ Essica, speak tome!” he pleaded. 

Her lips parted, but no sound came through them. 
She motioned him to rise, so imperiously that he 
could not but obey. 

“ Essica! ny God! speak tome!” 

He caught the hands in his own with a fierceness 
of which he was not aware. The marks of bis fin- 
gers were left around the delicate wrists. A low, 
bitter cry escaped her. 

“JT will speak to you!” she said. “I will tell you 
to go straight from this place, Guy Renshaw, and 
never look upon my face again! I will beg you—yes, 
upon my knees, to forgive me and forget me, and to 
remember that to love me is misery, and shame, and 
death!” 

She raved! How could it be otherwise? How 
dared she stand up there, so white and sweet, and 
answer him with such folly? He looked at her ina 
sort of fierce anger, a mad amaze. 

‘“Essica, you asked me a moment ago if I were 
dreaming or mad, Both, I think.” 

“Not dreaming,” she answered, “ but mad—mad, 
indeed, to linger here—mad to have come here at all, 
upon an errand like this?” 

Renshaw set his teeth hard. 

“ Essica,” he cried, ‘‘ read me this riddle! I can 
see but one solution to it, one only—” 

She caught her breath, quick, involuntary. 

“ Paul Lennox!” said Renshaw. 

There wasno answer. The wind signed across the 
tavern windows, poplar leaves stirred upon the pane. 
Outside Renshaw’s horse neighed loudly. Essica 
stood with her head drooping against the faded 
chimney-piece, the thin, wavering shadows length- 
ening around her, and a look in her eyes that made 
Renshaw’ s heart thrill with an indefinable pain. 

“Tell me,” he cried out, flushing darkly, ‘* Essica, 
before God, tell me if you love that man?” 

She lifted her head. 

‘You shall notask me,” she replied, “ neither will 
1 answer you.” 

“ By the heaven above us,” said Renshaw, through 
his clenched teeth, ‘‘I will never leave you until I 
know!” 

“Spare me—spare yourself,” cried Essica, shud- 
dering; ‘“‘bas not sorrow enough come upon you 
already. Weare parted, I tell you, as death itself 
could never part us, forever and forever!’’ 

His face grew as white as her own, 

“ Essica, you torture me! I implore you to speak! 
Why talk of parting? What is Paul Lennox to you, 
girl—what are you to him?” 

The answer dropped from her parted lips, like a 
ery. 

“ I—Lam his wife!” 

Round and round for a moment the room went 
whirling. Far off and faintly, as if in a dream, Ren- 
shaw saw her white face, and heard those terrible 
words, 

**Girl! girl,” he cried out, wildly, “it cannot be—it 
is impossible! You—a child—a mere child—his wife! 
Essica! Essica! say that I have not heard aright!” 

Guy, I have been his wife for five years!” 

O that voice! So hopeless, so despairing, sending 
conviction home to his heart like an arrow’s point. 
The words, indeed, he might doubt, but from that 
voice there was no appeal. Like one struck by some 
sudden blow, Renshaw staggered back against the 
wall. 

“‘Forgive—O, forgive me!” cried Essica, brokenly. 
“TI could not tell you, and you would not be warned. 
Hear me one moment. Father or mother I have 
never known. To Paul Lennox I owe even this poor 
home—even the bread that I have eaten from my in- 
fancy. Why he has haunted me all my lite—why he 
has been to me, here and everywhere, a constantly 
encircling power, as relentless as the grave, I do not 
know—I shall never know, rerhaps, nor does it mat- 
ter now. I was achild—hbardly thirteen—at school 
where he had placed me—God forgive me! I wish 
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ERE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








that I had died then!—fore-doomed to be his wife 

from the beginning! That was the reward he claim- 
ed forthe money lavished upon me and upon Moll 
Darke—the wretched—O twice wretched mother, 
that sold me to such slavery!’ 

She stopped, her bitter voice dying out inone quick, 
dry sob. Renshaw with his face averted, and cover- 
ed by one hand, motioned with the other imploringly 
for her to go on. 

“We were married in secret. All mention of the 
matter was forbidden me. This is the first time it 
has passed my lips. I never saw him again till three 
months ago. I was at school, he abroad. To-day 
before the world, he claims me as his wife!” 

Renshaw started up. With one stride hé stood be- 
fore her. His fiery dark eyes blazed down into her 
own. 

“Now you know,” she said, firmly, ‘ why it is that 
you should not remain here—why it is that I now 
bid you an eternal farewell. Go, and Heaven bless 
you!” 

Her face was half uplifted, its long hair trailing in 
a golden gleam down the beautiful cheek—like pan- 
sies wet with rain, the large eyes shone sadly upon 
him—never in all her life had she looked so glorious- 
ly beautiful. 

“« Essica,” he cried out, fiercely, striking his fore- 
head with his clenched hand, “ would to God that I 
could kill you—that I could strike you dead here as 
you stand! Whatsaves you from me—do you know? 
Not your beauty or youth—not because you are the 
wife of that cursed villain—nothing under heaven, 
but your love for me!” 

A hand was laid on Renshaw’s arm—a firm and 
strong hand drawing him quietly back. He turned, 
and looked down into the swarthy face of Mistress 
Moll Darke. 

**Madman!” she said, under her breath, “so it has 
come, at last! How dare you tempt that child?” 

His gesture of abhorrence was not to be mistaken— 
he shook her hand haughtily from his cloak. 

“Do not touch me, woman!” he cried. “Stand 
back. You! you who would sell to Paul Lennox 
your flesh and blood for a mess of pottage!” 

Gaunt and tall upon the hearth, Moll Darke stood 
up betwixt the two. Her low, retreating forehead, 
under its flaming handkerchief, and the keen eyes 
beneath, narrowed and darkened. 

“Softly, young master! You are over bold. Flesh 
and blood of mine there is none, that I ken of, through 
the length and breadth of the earth. Look at us—are 
we alike?” 

She caught Essica’s fair round arm, and drew the 
shrinking girlout into the broad fire-light. A low 
laugh fell from her lips. 

** Look well! That soft, white flesh—is it like mine? 
That pretty yellow hair? Good blood, they say, will 
show. Come, come, young master! Paul Lennox 
has a dainty wife, and I have kept her well for him, 
but she is not of my race, nor of my name.” 

Renshaw’s brow grew black as night. 

What new farce is this?’ he cried, sternly. 

“One, I trow, that will cost you dear!” derisively. 
“Shall I tell you who this girl is?” 

“Tf tongue, like yours, can speak the truth,” he 
answered. 

‘Let it try, at least,” she laughed. ‘You have 
heard of Christian Brandt to-day? Yes, and of her 
child, the heiress of those broad acres, that, but for 
her, would have been yours now—the highest lady 
in all the country round. Well, look at her—she 
stands before you—this love of yours, this wife of 
Paul Lennox.” 

Triumphantly she looked at him. 

“*You swear that this is true?” he said. 

“Tswear. To-morrow you will hear it from other 
lips. Now, get you hence, Guy Renshaw. The rid- 
dle is solved.” 

Ay, solved indeed! 
door. 

“Farewell, Essica! The price of your sacrifice is 
rich, but not rich enough for this! They who reap 
it, will reap bitter bread. I have loved you above 
all things earthly—I shall love you to the end.” 

No answer. Without word or cry Essica Darke 
had fallen, a white and senseless thing, to the sanded 
floor. He would have sprang to her, he would have 
lifted her up, but Mistress Moll waved him away. 

“Gol” she cried; “you have done enough—you 
have broken her heart.” 

Quick as a flash of light, he had caught one hand 
from theswarthy clasp of the woman, and pressed it 
to hislips. It was such a kiss as one might leave on 
the brow of the dead—freed from the taint of all 
earthly passion, eloquent of nothing but a great 
despair. One last look cast at the still face; then 
the door closed; a horse neighed softly; and then, 
through the night, and the rain, and the dark- 
ness, farther and farther from that accursed spot, Guy 
Renshaw was galloping away. 


Renshaw went stalking to the 


CHAPTER VI. 


NOTHING, they tell us, is ever wholly lost. Year 
ly the world grows young, the dead rose- blooms 
again, all bright and beautiful things have their time 
of resurrection. There is no death. 

How, then, with these lives of ours—their wasted 
largesse? How with the things which might have 
been, and will never be? Will they, too, live 
again—the dear joys, lost before fruition, the hopes 
we never harvested, the glorious possibilities nev- 
er fulfilled? In the better life to come, shall we find 
them, like safely anchored ships which forgot to return 
to us here, from the far reaches of unknown seas? 


Ah, whd can tell? 

Brandt House stood up among its trees, and lawns, 
and shubbery, ugly, and grand, and unchanged, al- 
though a good twelvemonth had passed and gone 
since we saw it last. 

The sea sang its old song on the shore below; the 
same trees, to all appearances, hummed away socially 
in the roses and jasmine; the same wolf mastitis lay 
sleeping lazily on the green terrace, and at a win- 
dow above, in a patch of slanting afternoon light, sat 
Miss Edith Glendening, crocheting. 

What a bright, sharp needle she had, and how it 
flew up and down, and in and out, through those 
meshes of colored wool! Miss Glendening’s face was 
still pale, her figure still angular, her dress still 
black. A few wrinkles had been added, perhaps, to 
the corners of the yellowish hazel eyes, and the eyes 
themselves had acquired an habitual downward 
droop; but otherwise, she was Miss Glendening still. 

Some one came dancing along the passage outside, 
singing a snatch of song as she came, and a bright, 
elfish head was thrust through the open door. 

“If you please,” said Queen Mab, solemnly, “ the 
mistress says will you come and dress her hair for 
dinner? Juliette has gone down to the shore.” 
Miss Glendening rose quickly. Perhaps she had 
been waiting for a summons like this. She laid aside 
the colored wools and the sharp needle, and crossing 
the passage softly, knocked at the carved rosewood 
door of Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-room. 

“ Come in,” said a languid voice from within. 

Miss Glendening turned the knob and entered. It 
was a perfect bijou of a room, all silver and rose-col- 
ored hangings, and ted Indian wood, and inlaid 
tables, and costly knickknacks generally. On alow 
sofa, piled with cushions, lay Essica, her face turned 
like a lily to the sunshine, a book slipping down her 
lap, and her desolate eyes fixed on a blue glint of dis- 
tant day seen dimly through the window beyond. 
How well Miss Glendening knew that look! how of- 
ten she had seen it! A year before, that face had 
been full of subtle promises—and lo! here was the 
fulfilment—pride, and coldness and hauteur, every 
white Greek line grown hard and repellant—a child, 
in fact, transformed swiftly and irretrievably into a 
conscious woman. 

Miss Glendening standing irresolute on the thres- 
hold, coughed behind her handkerchief. The dark, 
discontented eyes turned. 

* Ah, it is you!” said Essica, listlessly. 

** You sent for me?” queried Miss Glendening. 
The book fell from Mrs. Paul Lennox’s Jap. 
rose languidly, and walked to her dressing-table. 
* Juliette has deserted,” she said, *‘ pardon me, I 
had no resource but you.” 

**T am always happy to serve Mrs. Lennox.” 
Essica sat down before the mirror, never once rais- 
ing her eyes to the image reflected therein, and Miss 
Glendening, drawing forth the heavy golden pin that 
held her hair, suffered it to drop in a torrent of shin- 
ing gold, down over her shoulders—down almost to 
the tufted floor. What lovely hair it was, and how 
it twisted, and curled, and clung around Miss Glen- 
dening’s fingers. She brushed out the silken mass, 
eying it the while like an ogress. 

Twas a pretty task, and easily done. Essica’s 
white hands lay idly on her lap, and Miss Glenden- 
ing’s dark ones worked with a will. Softly she fas- 
tened up the last rich coil. 

‘ What ornaments will you wear?” she said. 
Essica’s lashes lifted. 

“None. Or stay—there is a pearl comb somewhere 
among these trinkets—I will wear that.” 

Miss Glendening began searching straightway on 
the dressing-table, among glittering toilet ornaments, 
and boxes of sandal-wood, and fans, and chains, and 
rings, and elegant jewel-caskets, hob-nobbing to- 
gether in the utmost carelessness and confusion. 
Presently the nervous, dark hands were staid. There 
was silence. 

‘* Have you found the comb?” asked Essica. 

Hardly—something inits stead. Miss Glendening 
was holding in her hand a long, blue, slender blade— 
a dagger, in fact, and a beautiful oddity of rare old 
Italian workmanship—what a singular ornament, to 
be sure, for Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-table! The 
hilt was of massive silver, surmounted by a serpent’s 
crest, lined at every scale with the eyes of sea-green 
emeralds; a bright, bristling, cruel hilt, that seemed 
mocking you in secret and in silence! 

Beneath it, the long black flung off the sunshine, 
in a blue dazzle, broken only where the shadow of 
Miss Glendening’s hand fell. 

‘A pretty weapon,” she said. 

Essica turned, and looked at the dagger, a faint 
flush streaking her white skin. 

“It was the property of the late Mrs. Brandt,” 
coldly, “‘ and’brought, I believe, from abroad.”’ 

See!” said Miss Glendening, ‘‘ where it pierced 
my hand.” 7 

A single drop of blood lay large and wet on her 
outstretched palm. Immediately after, there was a 
footstep an a low laugh behind her. 

“Tt is dangerous playing with edged tools,” said a 
voice, and Paul Lennox sauntered around Essica’s 
chair, and, in a breath, flung back the sunlight from 
the dagger’s edge by his own broad shadow cast dark- 
ly thereon. 

“Pardon me for intruding,” he began, looking 
hard at the cold, averted face of Essica. ‘I cameas 
an avant-courier—with news.” 

Miss Glendening had dropped the dagger quickly, 
and recommenced her search for the missing comb. 

‘* What news?” said Essica, dryly. 

‘Some that will interest you, I am sure,” answer- 





She 





ed Lennox. ‘I have been down to the hamlet.” 


Her slender hands stirred upon her lap—a quick 
rebellion of nerves which she could not quite control, 
and which his cruel and intent eyes devoured 
greedily. 

‘* Mistress Moll has a guest at the Three Petrels— 
arrived last night from New York—a friend of yours, 
Essica!”” 

“Madam,” said the voice of Miss Glendening, ‘I 
do not find the comb—it is not here.” : 

Essica rose from the dressing-table. 

‘* Well, it does not matter,” she said; ‘let it go. I 
will not detain you longer.” 

Inwardly, Miss Glendening was fain to indulge in 
@ little laugh, but outwardly she bowed, and with 
a courtesy, not without a spice of mockery, swept 
slowly by Paul Lennox, and withdrew through the 
rosewood door, leaving it ajar behind her. 

“ For Heaven’s sake!” burst out Lennox, chafing, 
as the last fold of her dress disappeared in the pas- 
sage, ‘why do you keep that woman here? Why 
have you had her clinging about you, like a burr, 
ever since Mrs. Brandt’s death? I thought the house 
would be rid of her then.” 

**T keep her,” answered Essica, haughtily, ‘ be- 
cause she is useful to me, and, moreover, because she 
is my friend.” 

Something in this assertion seemed to amuse Mr. 
Lennox. He laughed loudly. 

** She’s a she-devil!” 

Essica deigned no answer. Miss Glendening, more 

generous, stood in the passage outside, with her fin- 
ger on her lip, and whispered a smiling “ thank 
you!” 
“Humph!” pursued Mr. Lennox, toying with the 
silver-handled dagger upon the dressing-table, ‘‘ wo- 
men, as a general thing, are not greatly given to 
loving their rivals. You have never been aware, 
perhaps, that you held that interesting character 
toward Miss Glendening in a little affair I wot of, a 
year ago.” 

How thoroughly cruel and pitiless the man was! 
Some of the blue, steely gleam of the blade he held 
seemed reflected in his face. Essica, with crested 
head, looked at him. 

“And is this,” she said, “‘ the news that you come 
here to tell?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

* Something akin to it.” 

“Then, indeed, it had best remain unsaid.” 

* What! so indifferent as that?” he sneered ; ‘ soft- 
ly, my dear wife! Guy Renshaw is at the Headlands.” 


She had turned her face away,@@that the full effect 
of this announcement was lost to him. “Neither flush 
nor tremor, that he could see—neither word nor 
sound, that he could hear, betrayed that she had 
heard him. Lennox set his teeth. 

* Essica,” he repeated, smoothly, ‘ that man is at 
the Headlands! Be so kind as to answer me—do you 
know it?” 

Something in the tone stung her to the quick. Her 
eyes blazed. 

“1?” she cried, “I know it? How dare you ask 
me!” 

His eyebrows went up, and the corners of his thin, 
hard mouth went down. 

“Take care! You are a fine woman, Essica—a 
true child of /a belle Christine—a magnificent woman, 
in fact, but can you deceive me? [ think not!” 

She answered nothing, only faced him, rigid, and 
white, and scornful. 

“Do you think I do not know that under heaven, 
there is nothing you hold so dear to-day as this Guy 
Renshaw? Well, let those rave of the grand passion 
who will—you and I did not marry for love, Essica.” 

Her lip curled. 

“ True.” 

* But come! what is this?” said Lennox, showing 
his white teeth. ‘I have learned to adore you, and 
you have learned to hate me—that is bad.” 

** Yes,” echoed Essica, recoiling passionately from 
him, “ to hate you!” 

Lennox raised the beautiful Italian dagger, and 
looked at the emerald serpent on its crest. 

“The way of the world!” he said, with a laugh. 
“T have righted your wrongs—I have paid off sun- 
dry old scores concerning your family honor. I have 
placed in your possession one of the richest estates in 
the country—married you, in short, and made a fine 
lady of you, and you hate me! Bah! what ingrati- 
tude?” 

‘‘And for whose sake was all this done, Paul Len- 
nox—yours or mine?” 

“Pray forbear!” he answered, waving his hand, 
gracefully, “such points are always delicate.” 

She wrung her slender hands. 

“O my-life!” she broke forth, ‘lost, wronged, per- 
verted! Could you not have spared me, Paul Len- 

nox—bad and cruel as you were? Had I ever harm- 
ed you? Why did you not take the estate, and leave 
me alone?” 

“*T could not well have gotten it without you,” he 
answered, coolly. 

“It is to me but the price of slavery—worse, a 
thousand times worse than death! [hate it! What 
has it ever brought me—but misery—misery ?” 

She was clinging to the broad casement, her great 
eyes full of unutterable pain, her thin nostril dilated, 
and in her face a shrinking and loathing that per- 
haps he had never quite comprehended until then. 
He paled visibly. 

““My dear child,” he said, “‘ you are going a trifle 
too far. There is something here needs looking to.” 

“If I might but know,” she went on, ‘ who and 
what I am—what wretched fortune it was that made 
me heiress of this place, and why for me a mother 





disinherited an only son—surely, Paul Lennox, these 


* Never—unless, indeed, the dead rise up to tell 
you!” 

Weak and trembling, Essica fell back in the chair 
from whence she had arisen. 

“Then pray God that they may!” she said. ‘‘ There 
—go now—leave me!’ Lennox rose up. 

“} hasten to obey you,” he cried, kissing his hand 
to her; ‘*so charming a tete-a-tete need not be pro- 
longed. Au revoir, Mrs. Lennox, allow me to hope 

that I shall meet you at dinner.” 

He lolled out, humming an opera air as he went. 
Essica, with her head upon her hand, never looked 
nor stirred; 80, nothing but the sunshine missed from 
that glittering dressing-table, the long, slender dag- 
ger of Italian workmanship, with its emerald crest. 

Dinner at Brandt House was remarkably dull that 
day. There wereno guests. Miss Glendening look- 
ed hard at the silky hair crowning Essica’s slender 
head, but found no ornament therein—the pearl comb 
had not made its appearance. She looked, too, at 
the face beneath that hair—it was as expressionless 
as marble. Then Miss Glendening sipped her soup 
quietly. Di deut di d—trust one woman to 
read another. 

The afternoon waned away, sad and chilly. A 
mist rolled up from the sea, and dropped like a wet, 
gray veil over everything outside the doors of Brandt. 
In Mrs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-room a bright little 
fire had been lighted, and Mrs. Paul herself came up 
from dinner, and sat down before it, with its light 
shimmering on her rich dress and jewelled hands, 
and all over the charming appointments of the room, 
but never reaching the desolate darkness of her eyes. 

She did not sit there long; somg restless spirit pos- 
sessed her. Now the slender feet were wandering 
ghost-like across the tufted floor; now she stood at 
the window, with her forehead pressed against the 
pane, watching for that far-off glint of sea hidden in 
mist; and once Paul Lennox passed slowly down the 
gravelled walk beneath, clipping at the roses with 
his riding-whip, and calling to the wolf-mastiffs on 
the terrace, who lifted their great drowsy heads, and 
looked after him, but would not follow. 

Paul Lennox disappeared among the wet shrub- 
bery, and Essica, with a long-drawn breath, turn- 
ed from the window. As the stiff folds of her dress 
swept against the corner of the dressing-table, some- 
thing dislodged from thence, white and fluttering, 
like a bird, and fell down to the floor at her feet. It 
was a folded paper, tied with a slip of ribbon. 

Vaguely wondering, Essica picked it up—wonder- 
ing yet more when she found her own name written 
upon the outer surface of the sheet im ink that was 

hardly dry. It wasa woman’s writing, somewhat 
hurried, but remarkably bold and handsome—a writ- 
ing, in short, characteristi¢ of the writer, for it was 
Miss Glendening’s. 

Essica’s first impulse was to ring the bell and sum- 
mons that young lady; her next, to examine the 
package more closely, and lo! faintly traced in pencil 
beneath her own name were the following words: 

“Do not seek to know how this history fell into 
my hands. It is neither yours nor mine. I resign it 
to you, that the things which have been hidden may 
be revealed. Read.’ 

Trembling with a sudden and indefinable dread, 
Essica sank into a seat, and loosed the narrow rib- 
bon. The package opened, and there fell into her 
lap, not one sheet, but several, enclosed together in 
an outer wrapping, some yellow and discolored, as if 
by time, others, bearing the impress of a later date, 
but all closely written, not in Miss Glendening’s 
hand, nor in any hand that she had ever seen before. 

Like one in a dream, Essica began to read. Bright- 
ly the fire-tight danced across the rose-colored hang- 
ing and Indian carving of the room. The sea-mist 
filtered through the wet shrubbery outside, and clung 
to the pane like tears; round the old gables the east 
wind began to moan, like a lost spirit, and presently 
the twilight settled over all. 

Still she sat there, still she read on. Was it some 
béautiful shape, carven in stone, or a living, breath- 
ing woman? Nothing but the mechanical dropping 
of the blurred and blotted sheets, one by one, betray- 
ed her. She hardly stirred, she scarcely breathed. 

Stealthily the dark crept in, gathering first in the 
corners, and closing silently up to the chair wherein 
Mrs. Paul Lénnox sat. The ivy at the lattice was 
shaking the wet tremulously from its leaves. Out- 
side the howl of the wolf-mastiffs rose up drearily. 
Surely so sad a night had never settled down on 
Brandt before. 

Then the last word was read—the last sheet flut- 
tered mockingly from Essica’s rigid band, and in 
the fast gathering darkness, she started up, with one 
sharp, fierce cry. Great God! Could it bea reality? 
the black horror that had girted her suddenly in, 
Stunned—bewildered, she looked around. Yonder 
was the window, and beyond it the deepening night; 
and Essica stood there, staring blankly, with the fa- 
tal papers strewn around her, and mid all chaos of 
that poor sick brain of hers, but one thought—one 
purpose developing itself, fixed and unalterable, and 
that thought and that purpose was—flight. 








{CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 


things can be no mysteries to you—why will you not, 
why do you not tell me of them?” 

‘* Really, my dear child,” answered Lennox, mock- 
ingly, “Ihave told you a thousand times that you 
are the child of Christine Brandt.” 

** Ay, and who was Christine Brandt?” 

He looked at her darkly. 

** Go and importune the rocks of the sea!” he said; 
“it will do quite as much good as asking of that story 
from me.” 

“Am I never to know?” she cried, despairingly. 
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(From the Saturday Evening Gazette.) 
IN THH CLOVER. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


The crimson-hearted clover blows 
Were setting all the flelds abloom; 
Far off, in spaces of the sky, 
The sunset waved a yellow plume. 
I sat amid the billowy grass, 
And twined the white-weed in my hair. 
** And what if he should love ?"’ I said; 
“If he should love, why need I care ?" 


The flelds stretched off in shimmered gold, 
A purple hill rose far away ; 

All the green woods were golden-veiled 
To sce the twilight wed the day. 


But what are weddings unto me? 
Let those who will be wed or free! 
“While I am young and strong," I sang, 
“The world is beautiful to me. 
I care not for the gallant looks 
The farmer lads will cast at me, 
For I love liberty,"’ sang I; 
“IT and my heart, we will be free! 
If Reuben loves—'tis nothing strange, 
Others have done the same before. 
I wonder if they looked as he, 
Standing, last even, in the door! 
The scarlet roses overhead 
Were scarcely redder than his cheek; 
He counted seamings on the floor, 
He looked at me, but could not speak. 
When he was at the little gate, 
He broke a creamy locust spray; 
Then, * Will you put it in your hair," 
He prayed, * before I go away ?"' 


i put the blossom in my curls, 
Twined with sweet peas that grew ancar. 
He whispered, “If you wear the flower, 
Wear it because the giver 's dear."’ 


Ah, Reuben, Reuben, what care I 
For all your flowers and whispered love? 
You cannot bind a heart that's free, 
Unless the ties decreed above. 
Take back your heart, if eer you gave 
A heart, for what is that to me? 
Far rather than your heart I'd have 
Yon silver cloud out toward the sea! 
The queen of grasses and of June, 
Til lie and sing till light is done; 
I'll crown my curls with clover blooms, 
And watch the day go out alone. 
For I care not what others say ; 
The present time is fair to me. 
“T'H love the flowers and clouds,"’ sang I, 
“TZ will not wed—I will be free!"’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.} 


GABRIEL’S WAR. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 





Sixty years is a long time, but when viewed in: 
nection with some event of more than ordin- 
moment, the period seems short indeed. Those o' : 
who do not date our experience so far back, : 
hardly realize this, and must accept the avowa); 
their seniors that incidents of such remote occurr« 
seem to them like the affairs of yesterday. It | 
been the good fortune of the writer of these pages ' 
pass a large portion of his life in the society of 
aged relative (whose days are now ended), wh.» 
long and eventful life, reaching back to the very 
fancy of our country, was rich in experience : 
traditionary lore. From her he has heard mar 
legend story of the old time, and among them, ' 
following: 

Sixty years ago—perhaps not quite so far bac 
the capital of Virginia, which has so recently achie 
historic fame as the greatest and last South: 
stronghold against the power of the Union, wa 
mere village, whose only importance was deri 
from the fact of its being the State government. ‘ 
country around it was very different from what i 
now. Then, the plantations were large and dist 
from each other, and containing great numberr - 
slaves; now, these huge estates have been cut 
into small, thrifty farms, many of which are, or w: 
previous to the late war, what are called “tru 
farms.” Leaving Richmond by what is known 
the Brook Turnpike, one passes through a coun: 
now famous for the great events which have rece: 
transpired there. Four miles beyond the city 
deep and picturesque valley, consisting of a la 
meadow, enclosed between two abrupt ranges of hi 
which form, on both sides, an extensive plate: 
broken only by this valley. Through the mead. 
and nearer the hills on the Richmond side, rur 
small stream, known as “The Brook,” from wh: 
the turnpike takes its name. Ordinarily, ' 
“ Brook ” is only a few feet deep, and may be ea 
forded by a boy; but at times, especially after 
heavy spring rains, it is a deep and rapid stre: 
and, in many places, capable of overcoming the m 
persistent efforts of the stoutest horse to swim 
‘Te turnpike crosses it by a bridge; but even thi- 
sometimes swept away by the water. After gain. 
the hills on the opposite side, the road plunges { 
what was once a heavy forest, but which has n: 
given place to handsome farms, leaving only a sn 
grove. Three miles further on, is an old, weat) 
stained building, now unused and going to ruin, | 
once @ favorite summer resort, famous then as | 
“ Yellow Tavern,” and now celebrated as the « 
where the Southern cavalry leader, General Stu: 
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can be no mysteries to you—why will you not, 
you not tell me of them?” 

lly, my dear child,” answered Lennox, mock- 
‘Ihave told you a thousand times that you 
chiid of Christine Brandt.” 

, and who was Christine Brandt?” 

voked at her darkly. 

and importune the rocks of the sea!” he said ; 
ldo quite as much good as asking of that story 

1@.”” 

iI never to know?” she cried, despairingly. 

ver—unless, indeed, the dead rise up to tell 


« and trembling, Essica fell back in the chair 
hence she had arisen. 

en pray God that they may!” she said. ‘‘ There 
»w—leave me!” Lennox rose up. 

asten to obey you,” he cried, kissing his hand 
; ‘*go charming a tete-a-tete need not be pro- 

Au revoir, Mrs. Lennox, allow me to hope 

shall meet you at dinner.” 

olled out, humming an opera air as he went. 
., With her head upon her hand, never looked 
rred; 80, nothing but the sunshine missed from 
littering dressing-table, the long, slender dag- 
Italian workmanship, with its emerald crest. 
,er at Brandt House was remarkably dull that 
There were no guests. Miss Glendening look- 
-d at the silky hair crowning Essica’s slender 
but found no ornament therein—the pear] comb 
>t made its appearance. She looked, too, at 


rble. Then Miss Glendening sipped her soup 
y- Di deut di d—trust one woman to 
nother. 
afternoon waned away, sad and chilly. A 
olled up from the sea, and dropped like a wet, 
eil over everything outside the doors of Brandt. 
rs. Paul Lennox’s dressing-room a bright little 
sd been lighted, and Mrs. Paul herself came up 
dinner, and sat down before it, with its light 
oering om her rich dress and jewelled hands, 
ll over the charming appointments of the room, 
ever reaching the desolate darkness of her eyes. 
_ did not sit there long; somg restless spirit pos- 
1 her. Now the slender feet were wandering 
-like acrose the tufted fioor; now she stood at 
indow, with her forehead pressed against the 
. watching for that far-off glint of sea hidden in 
and once Paul Lennox passed slowly down the 
lled walk beneath, clipping at the roses with 
.ding-whip, and calling to the wolf-mastiffs on 
-rrace, who lifted their great drowsy heads, and 





.al Lennox disappeared among the wet shrub- 
and Easica, with a long-drawn breath, turn- 
m the window. As the stiff folds of her dress 

t against the corner of the dressing-table, some- 
: dislodged from thence, white and fluttering, 
. bird, and fell down to the floor at her feet. It 
fokied paper, tied with a slip of ribbon. 
zuely wondering, Essica picked it up—wonder- 
et more when she found her own name written 

" ‘the outer surface of the sheet in ink that was 

jy dry. It wasa woman’s writing, somewhat 

_ad, but remarkably bold and handsome—a writ- 
_n short, characteristic of the writer, for it was 
Glendening’s. 

-ica’s first impulse was to ring the bell and sum- 
3 that young lady; her next, to examine the 

_age more closely, and lo! faintly traced in pencil 

ath her own name were the following words: 
0 Rot seek to know how this history fell into 
sands. It is neither yours nor mine. I resign it 
u, that the things which have been hidden may 
»vealed. Read.” 
embling with a sudden and indefinable dread, 
+a sank into a seat, and loosed the narrow rib- 
The package opened, and there fell into her 
not one sheet, but several, enclosed together in 
uter wrapping, some yellow and discolored, as if 
ime, others, bearing the impress of a later date, 
all closely written, not in Miss Glendening’s 
1, nor in any hand that she had ever seen before. 
ke one in a dream, Essica began to read. Bright- 
ue fire-tight danced across the rose-colored hang- 





be pane like tears; round the old gables the east 
a began to moan, like a lost spirit, and presently 
twilight settled over all. 
.till she sat there, still she read on. Was it some 
vutifal shape, carven in stone, or a living, breath- 
woman? Nothing but the mechanical dropping 
he blurred and blotted sheets, one by one, betray- 
rer. She hardly stirred, she scarcely breathed. 
tealthily the dark crept in, gathering first in the 
ners, and closing silently up to the chair wherein 
s. Paul Lémnox sat. The ivy at the lattice was 
iking the wet tremulously from its leaves. Out- 
.ethe howl of the wolf-mastifis rose up drearily. 
rely so sad a night had never settled down on 
andt before. 
Phen the last word was read—the last sheet fiut- 
-ed mockingly from Essica’s rigid band, and in 
> fast gathering darkness, she started up, with one 
arp, fiercecry. Great God! Could it bea reality? 
e black horror that had girted her suddenly in, 
inned—bewildered, she looked around. Yonder 
wa the window, and beyond it the deepening night; 
i Essica stood there, staring blankly, with the fa- 
papers strewn around her, and mid all chaos of 
at poor sick brain of hers, but one thought—one 
rpose developing itself, fixed and unalterable, and 
\t thought and that purpose was—flight. 
[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.]} 
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{From the Saturday Evening Gazette.] 
IN THE CLOVER. 


—_—_~—. 
BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 





The crimson-hearted clover blows 
Were setting all the fields ablcom; 
Far off, in spaces of the sky, 
The sunset waved a yellow plume. 
I sat amid the billowy grass, 
And twined the white-weed in my hair. 
“And what if he should love ?"’ I said; 
“If he should love, why need I care ?” 


The fields stretched off in shimmered gold, 
A parple hill rose far away ; 

All the green woods were golden-veiled 
To see the twilight wed the day. 


But what are weddings unto me? 
Let those who will be wed or free! 
“ While I am young and strong,” I sang, 
“The world is beautiful to me. 
i care not for the gallant looks 
The farmer lads will cast at me, 
For I love liberty,’* sang I; 
“I and my heart, we will be free! 
If Reuben loves—'tis nothing strange, 
Others have done the same before. 
I wonder if they looked as he, 
Standing, last even, in the door! 
The scariet roses overhead 
Were scarcely redder than his cheek; 
He counted seamings on the floor, 
He looked at me, but could not speak. 
When he was at the little gate, 
He broke a creamy locust spray; 
Then, * Will you put it in your hair," 
He prayed, “ before I go away?” 


I put the blossom in my curls, 
Twined with sweet peas that grew anear. 
He whispered, “If you wear the flower, 
Wear it because the giver ’s dear.”’ 


Ah, Reuben, Reuben, what care I 
For all your flowers and whispered love? 
You cannot bind a heart that's free, 
Unless the tie *s decreed above. 
Take back your heart, if eer you gave 
A heart, for what is that to me? 
Far rather than your heart I'd have 
Yon silver cloud out toward the sea! 
The queen of grasses and of June, 
I'll lie and sing till light is done; 
I‘ crown my curls with clover blooms, 
And watch the day go out alone. 
For I care not what others say; 
The present time is fair to me. * 
“I"H love the flowers and clouds,” sang I, 
“iI will not wed—I will be free!" 





(Written for The Flag of our Union. 


GABRIEL’S WAR. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 





Sixty years is a long time, but when viewed in con- 
nection with some event of more than ordinary 
moment, the period seems short indeed. Those of us 
who do not date our experience so far back, can 
hardly realize this, and must accept the avowals of 
their seniors that incidents of such remote occurrence 
seem to them like the affairs of yesterday. It has 
been the good fortune of the writer of these pages to 
pass a large portion of his life in the society of an 
aged relative (whose days are now ended), whose 
long and eventful life, reaching back to the very in- 
fancy of our country, was rich in experience and 
traditionary lore. From her he has heard many a 
legend story of the old time, and among them, the 
following : 

Sixty years ago—perhaps not quite so far back— 
the capital of Virginia, which has so recently achieved 
historic fame as the greatest and last Southern 
stronghold against the power of the Union, was a 
mere village, whose only importance was derived 
from the fact of its being the State government. The 
country around it was very different from what it is 
now. Then, the plantations were large and distant 
from each other, and containing great numbers of 
slaves; now, these huge estates have been cut up 
into small, thrifty farms, many of which are, or were, 
previous to the late war, what are called “truck 
farms.” Leaving Richmond by what is known as 
the Brook Turnpike, one passes through a country 
now famous for the great events which have recently 
transpired there. Four miles beyond the city isa 
deep and picturesque valley, consisting of a large 
meadow, enclosed between two abrupt ranges of hills, 
which form, on both sides, an extensive plateau, 
broken only by this valley. Through the meadow, 
and nearer the hills on the Richmond side, runs a | 
small stream, known as “ The Brook,” from which 
the turnpike takes its name. Ordinarily, this 
“ Brook ” is only a few feet deep, and may be easily 
forded by a boy; but at times, especially after the 
heavy spring rains, it is a deep and rapid stream, 
and, in many places, capable of overcoming the most 
persistent efforts of the stoutest horse to swim it. 
Me turnpike crosses it by a bridge; but even this is 
Sometimes swept away by the water. After gaining 
the hills on the opposite side, the road plunges into 
what was once a heavy forest, but which has now 


met his death wound. Here a branch road turns 
abruptly to the right, and pursues its way through 
the woods to the farms which border the Chickahom- 
iny River—in this locality, a mere swamp. 

As I have stated, this part of the country was, at 
the commencement of the present century, bu®very 
thinly settled. That portion lying between the turn- 
pike and the swamp was almost an unbroken forest. 
Only a few plantations had been cleared up, and 
these lay immediately on the borders of the stream. 
One of these had been settled about the year 1788, by 
a gentleman of great wealth and high social position. 
It was one of the most extensive estates in the coun- 
try, and was provided with an unusually large force 
of negroes. Mr. Hastings was held in high esteem 
by his neighbors. He was a kind master, and his 
slaves were very much attached to him. During his 
lifetime the estate was thoroughly cleared up, and at 
his death, which happened only a few years previous 
to the opening of this story, was in a flourishing and 
promising condition. He was succeeded in his pos- 
sessions by his only child, a young man of about 
twenty-four years. He was, like his father, a frank, 
open-hearted gentleman, and soon gained the posi- 
tion in the public esteem that his sire had held. 
When he was twenty-six he married, and, at the 
time of his introduction to the reader, was the father 
of one child. 

As a master, Mr. Hastings was kind and indulgent. 
His chief desire was to make his slaves happy, and 
he went even beyond the ordinary customs of his 
class, and spared no effort to better the condition of 
his sable servitors. As a consequence, he was very 
much beloved by them, and, doubtless, had nothing 
happened to mar the happiness of his domestic rela- 
tions, he would have gone to his grave sincerely 
lamented by the blacks, as their best and most be- 
loved friend. But men are not apt to allow feelings 
of any kind to stand in the way to their attainment 
of the greatest of earthly blessings. The poor ne- 
groes, groping in the worse than Egyptian darkness 
by which they were surrounded, saw only the bright 
light of freedom shining far in the distance, and 
heard that mysterious voice, which comes alike to all 
of God’s creatures, calling them toit. Another voice 
whispered that the only pathway to it led through 
the blood of their masters, and they could not hold 
back from it, even though they loved and honored 
those who held them in bondage. We would con- 
demn no one. The system alone was to blame. It 
contained strange contradictions, and gave rise to 
deep inconsistencies and dark tragedies. 

One afternoon in the early spring, Mr. Hastings 
left Richmond for his home in the country. He had 
been detained in the city a little later than usual, 
and it was now near the hour of sunset; but as his 
horse was a genuine racer, imported direct from the 
mother country, he had no doubt of being able to 
reach his home before dark. As he crossed “ the 
brook,” he noticed that the bridge was insecure, and 
the stream rising. The rude structure trembled 
violently under the hoofs of his horse, and he felt 
sure that if the stream rose much higher during the 
night, the bridge would be gone by morning. He 
reached home about dusk, and could not help notic- 
ing the unusual stillness which prevailed on the 
plantation, and especially in the negro quarters. 
Upon arriving at the house, he was met at the door 
by an old negro woman who had been his nurse or 
“ mammy,” as these favored personages are called in 
the South. 

“Give me de horse, Marse Richard,” she said, 
hastily, as he dismounted, “I'll put him up.” 

“ Never mind, mammy,” he replied. “I'll tie him 
here till I can send one of the boys for him.” 

He tied the horse to the rack and entered the 
house. Pausing at the door and glancing around, he 
saw the old woman leading the horse away, though 
not in the direction of the stables. He was surprised 
at this, but, as Aunt Nancy was a privileged charac- 
ter, he supposed she was merely carrying out some 
notion, and took no further notice of her. His sur- 
prise was increased when he found that his wife was 
not at home. In reply to his inquiries, the butler, an 
old family servant, informed him that Mrs. Hastings 
had received news, late in the afternoon, of the dan- 
gerous illness of her mother, and had gone to Rich- 
mond in the carriage, taking the baby with her. 
The man’s story was plain and straightforward, but 
he spoke with a reserve that was so utterly foreign 
to him, that his master’s suspicions were aroused. 
Something, he knew not what, urged Mr. Hastings 
to guard himself against danger. Turning quietly 
to the butler, he said: 

“ George, bring me my pistol case from the library. 
You know where to find it.” 

The man disappeared, and in a few minutes re- 
turned, bringing the case. Mr. Hastings unlocked 
it, and an exclamation of astonishment escaped him. 
The weapons were gone. The butler was unable to 
tell him what had become of them. Directing the 
man to order tea immediately, Mr. Hastings walked 
out on the lawn before the house. A vague and ter- 
rible dread had come over him, and he could not 
shake it off. He was positive that something terrible 
was about to occur, though he couid not tell, and al- 
most feared to conjecture, what it was. After a few 
moments of reflection, he made up his mind to return | 

to Richmond immediately after supper, and see if | 
his wife had indeed gone there. This he resolved to 





given place to handsome farms, leaving only a small 

grove. Three miles further on, is an old, weather- | 
Stained building, now unused and going to ruin, but j 
once a favorite summer resort, famous then as the | 


do quietly, without letting any one on the plantation 
know his intention; and in order that he might lose | 
no time, he now went to the stable fur the purpose of | 


saddling his horse. | 


“ Yellow Tavern,” and now celebrated as the spot }# As he swung open the great door of the stable, } 


where the Southern cavalry leader, General Stuart, | 


which always contained a stud of horses worthy of | 





being owned by a prince, he paused, and glanced in 
cautiously. The faint twilight was barely sufficient 
to enable him to discern the condition of the interior 
of the building; but, as he discovered it, he staggered 
back, and a low cry of horror broke from his lips. 
The horses were all gone, and the stable was entirely 
empty. He trembled like achild. It was plain to 
him that something dreadful had already occurred, 
or was about to befall him, though he did not know 
what it was. So secure did he feel in his relations 
with his slaves, that he did not suspect them of the 
course they were pursuing. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he returned to the 
house. The moon was nowrising, and the night had 
fairly settled overeverything. His first impulse was 
to refuse his supper, but he thought it best to seem 
perfectly at his ease, and unsuspicious, until he could 
learn what was the matter. During the meal, Aunt 
Nancy came into the room, and stood by the window 
which commanded a view of the swamp, but remain- 
ed silent and thoughtful. The butler watched her 
quietly, but vigilantly. Once, however, when he had 
to leave the room for some purpose, she turned to 
her master, and said, quickly: 

‘*Marse Richard, when you’se done eatin’ go up 
stairs to Miss Julia’sroom. I’se got somethin’ to say 
to you. Don’t let on about it down here.” 

The butler returned at this moment, and Mr. 
Hastings made no reply. At the conclusion of the 
meal, he said to the butler, in order to lull whatever 
suspicion that individual might have: 

“ George, tell Jim to have my horse ready at six 
o’clock in the morning. I’m going to town to 
breakfast.” 

The flash of triumph which swept over the negro’s 
face, at these words, did not escape his master, and 
the latter felt his blood run cold. He left the dining- 
room, and proceeded straight to his wife’s chamber. 
In a few minutes, Aunt Nancy made her appearance. 
The old woman’s face had that sickly, grayish hue 
which in the negro always betokens extreme alarm, 
or mental agitation. She came in rapidly, and closed 
the door softly behind her. 

“O Marse Richard,” she exclaimed, in a low tone, 
“it’s awful! De Lord knows how it will end.” 

“ What is it; Mammy?” he asked, excitedly. “ But, 
stop. Where is my wife?” 

“ Miss Julia, she’s safe,” replied Aunt Nancy. ‘I 
dun sent her to Richmond, whar her folks’ll keep her 
all night. De Master knows I hope dey will.” 

“ Now tell me what is the matter, Mammy? Speak 
quick!” 

“ De niggers is agwine to rise.” 

Mr. Hastings sprang from his chair, but the old 
woman placed her hand on his shoulder, and pressed 
him down again. 

“ You are dreaming, mammy,” he replied. 

“Wish I was, honey; but I aint. De niggers is 
agwine to rise to-night, and dey’s agatherin’ in de 
swamp now. Don’t make no fuss, ‘cause we’s got to 
be as quick as possible.” 

“‘ How many of them are there?” 

“Sights on ’em. Heap more’n I know, maybe. 
Black Gabriel* he’s at the head on ’em, an’ dey’s dun 
gone crazy. Dey’s agwine to kill all de white folks, 
an’ den dey’s to burn Richmond, an’ den dey’ll be 
free.” 

“Poor, foolish things,” said Mr. Hastings; “ they 
will be the greatest sufferers.” 

“ Dat’s what I told ’em,” exclaimed Aunt Nancy; 
‘but dey wouldn’t listen tome. Dey’sagwine tokill 
you fust, Marse Richard; an’ dey told me dey ud 
murder me if I said anything to you. But I say, let 
*em kill me. I’se bound to gib my baby dat I nursed 
a chance to get away.” 

“God bless you, mammy,” said her master, with 
emotion. ‘“ Your warning comes too late, I fear. My 
pistols have been taken, and every horse is gone from 
the stable.” 

‘* Ki-yah!” laughed the old woman. “I knowed 
you wasn’t sich a fool as dey took you for. I’se been 
up to ’em, too, Marse Richard.” As she spoke, she 
drew the missing pistols from her bosom, and hand- 
ed them to the young man, who received them in as- 
tonishment. “I was ’feered George might take ’em, 
and I thought you’d want ’em,so I put ’em out of 
his way. Mighty smart for an old ooman, wasn’t it, 
honey?” 

“TI must be off, Aunt Nancy,” said her master, 
hurriedly. ‘Every moment is of importance. I may 
escape by making my way through the woods. But,” 
he added, suddenly, “‘ my disappearance will throw 
suspicion upon you, and they will murder you. What 
will you do?” 

“Never mind dat, honey,” she replied, with a 
chuckle. “ You jist git out de house, an’ jine me on 
de lawn by de summer-honse. I'l! fix all dat.” 

She left the room, and the young man prepared to 
follow her, taking care to leave the lights still burn- 
ing, and to do nothing that might attract attention, 

or arouse the suspicion of the blacks. Leaving the 
bouse by a side door, which could not be seen from 
the direction of the swamp, he made his way towards 
the summer-house. The atmosphere was damp and 
murky, and the light of the moon was obscured by 
slight clouds. This was fortunate for him, as it would 
enable him to conceal his movements better than he 
could have done if the moonlight had been brighter. 
Upon reaching the summer-house, he found Aunt 
Nancy waiting for him. 

“‘ Now, Marse Richard,” she said, “ you jist follow 
me, an’ don’t make no noise.” 

Together they crossed the lawn, and hastened to- | 
wards a clump of trees bear the road leading to the | 

* This affairis known in the locality in which it oc- | 
curred as * Gabriel or “ Gabriel's War.’ 


s Insurrection,” 


farm gate. As they reached it, a megro man stepped 
before them. 

“Is that you, George?” the negro asked, in a low 
tone. 


For answer, Mr. Hastings brought the but end of 


his heavy pistol down upon the man’s head, and he 
fell heavily to the ground. Immediately the old wo- 


man seized him, and dragged him into the shade of 


the trees. 

““ We must be quick,” she whispered. “That was 
Gabriel’s brother.” 

A few yards back from the edge of the woods, two 


horses were tied. Mr. Hastings recognized one of 


them as the animal he had ridden from the city that 
afternoon, and the other as his wife’s riding-horse. 

“Now I know why you took my horse this even- 
ing,” he said. ‘You have shown great prudence and 
skill, mammy.” 

“De old ooman’s a match for ’em, any day,” she 
muttered, with achuckle. “Better be quick,” she 
added. “Aint got no time to lose.” 

They untied the horses, and mounted. Keeping 
close to the shadow of the woods, they moved slowly 


towards the farm gate, which was about a quarter of 


a mile distant from their starting-place. They reach- 
ed it atlast. As he tried to shut it softly, it slipped 
from Mr. Hastings’s hand, and closed with a loud 
clang. Immediately the fugitives set off at a rapid 
pace for the main road. To reach it, they had nearly 
three miles to travel through the woods, and they 
knew not how many negroes might lie concealed 
along their pathway. 

Aunt Nancy had spoken the truth. The negroes 
of the neighborhood, to the number of several hun- 
dred, had combined, under the leadership of a slave 
named Gabrie!, and had determined to make an effort 
for their freedom. In their ignorance, and believing 
it the best way te eccomplish their object, they had 
determined upon an indiscriminate massacre of the 
whites. Richmond was to be surprised, and utterly 
destroyed. It was a terrible, horrible programme upon 
which they had resolved, and it would have been car- 


ried out with savage cruelty. Gabriel, the leader of 


the insurrection, was a remarkable man. He had 
passed his life as a favorite servant in the family of a 
planter whose estate joined that of Mr. Hastings. 
He was there noted chiefly for his modest and unas- 
suming character and deportment. No one would 
have believed him capable of organizing and direct- 
ing so well-laid a conspiracy. Yet he had planned 
and carried out the whole affair, and now he seemed 
on the eve of success, for neither the capital nor the 
surrounding country had received the slightest inti- 
mation of the affair. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hastings and Aunt Nancy 
had ridden rapidly. They had passed over half the 
distance that lay between the farm and the turnpike, 
when the former heard the ring of horses’ hoofs be- 
hind them. He listened intently, and heard the 
sound again, more distinctly than before. 

“They have discovered our escape, mammy, and 
are coming after us,” he muttered. 

“Let ’em come,” said the old woman, coolly. 
“ *Spec’ I kin ride, too.” 

In truth, she was an expert horsewoman, in spite 
of her age, for that accomplishment is natural to her 
race. She urged her horse to greater speed, while 
her master did the same, and the two seemed to fly 
through the darkness and the forest. 

The ring of hoofs behind them grew nearer and 
more distinct. It was evident that their pursuers 
were numerous, and well mounted. Faste: vet the 
fugitives sped along, and at last swept into tue main 
road. As they did so, the moon broke from behind a 
bank of clouds, and shone down full upon them. 
Half a mile more, and Mr. Hastings turned in his 
saddle, to see how far his enemies were behind. In 
the clear moonlight, he beheld a band of twenty or 
thirty mounted men, turning,into the highway. They 
saw him at the same moment, and he heard them 
cheer. The clatter of their horses’ feet on the hard 
ground grew louder. He urged his horse forward, 
and gave that of his companion a sharp cut with his 
riding-whip. 

The fate of the fugitives was now to be decided by 
the speed of their horses. There was a broad, straight 
road to Richmond before them, and the bright moon- 
light showed everything with the clearness of day. 
Mr. Hastings knew that his pursuers were well 
mounted, for their horses had been taken from his 
stables, and from those of the neighboring planters. 
His own steed had been fatigued by the ride from the 
city late in the afternoon, but that which bore Aunt 
Nancy was fresh and vigorous. The road seemed to 
fiy under their rapid feet, and the fire gleamed in 
long flashes, as the heavy shoes struck it from the 
stones in the turnpike. The way had never seemed 
so long to the young man before. He watched impa- 
tiently the familiar objects, and counted the distance 
over and over again. He longed to stop at some of 
the farm-houses on his route, and warn the inmates 
of their danger, but his own peril was too great. He 
must push on for the city, and give the alarm there, 
if indeed he could reach it in time. 

On they sped, pursuer and pursued. The brook 
was only one mile distant now. Soon the fugitives 
would gain the crest of the hill from which it would 
be in sight. They reached it at last. 

A sharp rifie-crack startled the young planter, and 
in an instant Aunt Nancy’s horse staggered and fell. 
Mr. Hastings was riding close by the old woman at 
the time, and as he saw her horse stumble, he reach- 





ed out his arm, and by a powerful effort, seized her, 
and swung her upin frontof him. It was a heavy 
load for the already tired animal, but it was nobly 


* carried. The negroes saw the horse fall, and uttered 
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ashout. They did not see the transfer of the old 
woman to the other steed, and felt confident that 
they had brought down one of their intended victims. 

Mr. Hastings had now reached the brow of the hill 
which made the boundary of the Brook Valley, and, 
with the speed of the wind, he thundered down the 
long slope, and across the level stretch that lay be- 
tween him and the stream. His pursuers gained on 
him rapidly, and by the time he was within a quarter 
of a mile of the water they were descending the hill. 
They came on with loud shouts, and above them all 
rose the voice of Gabriel, commanding the young 
man to halt, or they would shoot him. A couple of 
shots whizzed by him, but he paid no attention to 
them. He could hear the waters of the brook rush- 
ing along with a hoarse, heavy sound, and he knew 
from the noise that they had risen very high since he 
crossed the stream a few hours before. He kept his 
eyes strained upon the point where the bridge usually 
stood, hoping to find it there still, yet dreading that 
the stream had sweptit away. A moment more, and 
the stream was full in sight, flashing splendidly in the 
bright light. He looked at it eagerly, then uttercd a 
groan. The bridge was gone, and the stream was too 
deep to be furded. : 

The negroes saw this, too, and they broke into 
shouts of savage laughter. But their merriment 
died out in astonishment, as they saw the young 
planter plunge boldly into the raging current, and 
urge his horse towards the other shore. The noble 
animal seemed to feel the urgency of the occasion, 
and struggled bravely. For some moments the issue 
seemed doubtfal, but at length the horse and its 
riders appeared on the opposite bank, and were soon 
lost in the trees that shaded the road. 

The negroes halted on the edge of the torrent. In 
vain Gabriel urged them to plunge in, and follow the 
fugitives still further. Their superstitious fear of the 
stream, which was heightened by the scene they had 
just witnessed, caused them to hold back, and the 
black leader was compelled to return to his followers 
in the swamp. 

Mr. Hastings, finding that he was not pursued, 
stopped at the nearest farm-house, where he left 
Aunt Nancy, whose violent exercise had completely 
exhausted her. Informing the inmates of what was 
transpiring across the brook, he procured a fresh 
horse, and hastened on to Richmond, and gave the 
alarm. The cavalry and armed force were instantly 
summoned, and as soon as the waters of the brook 
had subsided, hastened to the neighborhood of the 
swamp, where they found that Gabriel’s men had dis- 
banded, upon ascertaining the hopelessness of their 
undertaking. Quiet and order were restored, and 
the people soon forgot the terrible dangers from 
which they had been so miraculously saved by the 
rising of the brook. 

Mr. Hastings found his wife and child safe in the 
city. Until the day of her death, Aunt Nancy was 
the recipient of constant testimonials of their warm 
affection for her. 





FAR AT SEA. 
L 

“Aun!” I says, *‘you’ve been a hard and a bitter 
mother to me; and yet it goes again the grit to turn 
one’s back upon’you. 1’ve toiled on, and lived hard, 
and yet you’ve always showed me a cold, cruel face ;” 
and as I said that, feeling quite heartsick, I leaus my 
elbows on the sides of the ship, and my chin on my 
hands, and has a long, long look at the old country 
as we was leaving—perhaps to see no more. 

I looked round, and there stood plenty, tearful-eyed 
and sad with all the lines of sorrow marked in their 
foreheads, while I could see lips trembling and breasts 
working with the pain they could hardly keep down. 
And then I don’t know how it was, but it seemed to 
me that we thought together the same sad things, 
and that 1 knew their thoughts and they knew mine. 































There was all the old life—plain as could be; and 
then came the long, long struggle with sickness, and 
death, and want; and I knew that people said that 
such poor folk should not marry, and many another 
bitter word, as if it were wrongful to love and try to 
be happy. The wind whistled through the ropes 
above our heads, and the clouds seemed gathering, 
too, in our hearts, for though the bitterness was 
gone, I could see plenty of sorrow and sadness all 
around, ; 

“Wont do, my lad,” I says, rousing up, and wet- 
ting both hands as if I meant work; and then I g6es 
down in the steerage to try and make things a bit 
comfortable, for you see all the poor things were ina 
most miserable state. Some was iil, some down- 
hearted, some drunk and foolish, some drunk and 
noisy, some drunk and quarrelsome. Then there 
was children crying, and women scolding, and alto- 
gether it was but a cheerless prospect for the night, 
fur, as you may say, we weren't shook down into 
shape yet. 

* Good time coming,” I says, cheerily; and having 
no young ones of my own, I set to, to help them as 
had. I got hold of a young shaver—about two and 
a half, L should think—and he was a-letting go right 
away as if he’d got all the trouble in the ship in his 
precious young heal. But he soon turned quiet, 
playing with my knife, and all at once | finds as he’s 
made a hammock o’ me, and had gone off as sound 
asachurch. During the next three days its mother 
was very ill, poor thing, and I had to regularly mind 
the little one; and I did, too. 

Well ’tisn’ta very pleasant life in the steerage of 
an emigrant ship bound for New Zealand, ’specially 
if the weather’s a bit rough; and so we fuundit. For 
the next morning, when I went on deck, there was a 


stiff breeze blowing, the ship heeling over; and as I 
thought the night before, so it was—there was noth- 
iug in sight but waves all round. One sailor did 
point to something which he said was home, but it 
might have been a cloud. 

The fourth night had come, and as I lay in my 
berth listening to the “‘wash wash” of the water 
past the side of the siiip, the creaking and groaning 
of the timbers, and every now and then a heavy 
bump of a wave against the side, I couldn’t help 
thinking what a little there was between us and 
death ; and somehow or other the serious thoughts 
that came kept me wide awake. 

It was two bells, I think they call it, fur they don’t 
count time as we do ashore, when all at once I could 
hear as there was a great bustle up on deck, where 
all through the watches of the night everything’s 
mostly very quiet. Then there came a good deal of 
tramping about, and running to and fro; so I gets 
out of my berth, slips on one or two things, and goes 
cautiously up the ladder and gets my head above the 
hatchway, and then in a moment I saw what was up, 
and it gave me such a shock that I nearly let go my 
hold and fell back into the steeraze. There was a 
thick cloud of smoke issuing out from between the 
hatches, right in the centre of the ship; and almost 
before I could thoroughly realize it all, or make my- 
self believe as it was true, a woman ran shrieking 
along the deck in her night-dress, and calling out 
those fearful words on board ship: 

“ Fire! Sire! fire!” 

Hundreds of miles from land, standing on a few 
nailed-together pieces of wood, and them burning 
beneath your feet. I couldn’t help it; all my bitter 
feelings of being ill used came back, and says I to 
myself: 

‘Your usual luck, mate; wouldn’t be youif you 
weren’t unfortunate. But never mind; you have 
your choice, fire or water.” And then I thought of 
the danger, and I ketches myself such a thump in 
the chest, and rolls up my sleeves, and goes up to the 
captain as was busy giving his orders. 

“ What shall I do?” I says. 

“Pump!’’ he shouts; “and fetch a dozen more 
up.” 

Lord bless you! I had ’em up in no time from 
amongst the crying women; and I found time, too, 
to get the women and children up on deck in the poop, 
which was furthest from the hatches, where the 
smoke kept pouring out, besides the wind took it 
away from them. 

There was plenty of shrieking and screaming at 
first; but they had got the right man in the right 
place when they chose that captain, for he runs to 
the poop, where all the shivering things were a- 
standing, and with a few words he quiets them. Then 
he runs to the men as was scuflling about, here, there 
and everywkere, and gets them all together; and 
then at last he gets a line of fellows with buckets, a 
lot more at the pumps, and some more at the little 
engine as was there; and tlien when all was ready, 
and every man standing still at his post, he goes with 
some more to the batches, and drags up a couple, 
when up rose a regular pillar of tire and smoke, with 
a snaky, quiet movement, and in a moment every 
face was lit up, and there was quite a glare spreading 
far out to sea. Sails, cordage, masts, everything 
seemed turned into gold. For a moment I couldn’t 
help forgetting the danger, and thinking what a 
beautiful sight it was; when directly after there was 
a regular ringing cheer, the engine and pumps went 
*clang-clang,” and the water was teemed into the 
burning hold from bucket and engine-nozzle. 

How the water hissed and sputtered! while vol- 
umes of smoke and steam rushed up where it had 
been all flame but a moment before, and as we saw 
this we cheered; but we’d nothing to cheer for; it 
was only the fire gathering strength; and then, as 
though laughing at the water we poured in, it came 
dashing, and crawling, and rnnning up, licking the 
edges of the hatchway, and setting on fire the tar- 
paulins at the sides, and then it began to shoot and 
leap up as if to catch at the cordage and sails. 

“Pour it in, my lads,” shouted the captain 
‘‘ Don’t be afraid; we shan’t run short of water, like 
they do at your London fires.” 

‘*No,” says a chap on my side; “and there aint no 
running away into the next street.” 

Then I saw the captain run to the man at the 
wheel, and he changed the course of the ship, so that 
all the smoke and flame went over the side; and 
then at it we went, sending in the water at a tre- 
mendous rate, but to all appearance it did no good— 
not a bit. ; 

“Now, my lads,” says the captain, “ with a will;” 
and then we cheered again; and that noble fellow 
stood with the engine-nozzle in his hand, leaning 
over the fiery hole, where the flames darted out, 
scorching him, and there he stood battling with them, 
and aiming the water where he thought best. 

You see I stood close aside him, so that I could see 
all as he did—a brave fellow—and it was hot, too. 
You know I was taking the buckets as they were 
passed to me, and sending the water in with a regu- 
lar splash as far as I could every time; and the cap- 
tain nodded at me every now and then, and, ‘ Well 
done!” he says, when it was Lim as ‘ought to have 
had the praise. 

It was like locking down into the mouth of a fur- 
nace; and, as far as I could see, we might just as 
well have been playing with a couple of boy’s squirts; 
but I knew enough of duty to feel what I ought to 
do; and though I'd have liked to have beeii aside the 
wite to comfort her, my duty was to stand there a 
pouring in that there water till I couldn’t do it no 





longer; aud the more it didn’t seem no good, the 











more I warmed up—obstinate like—and meant to 
try; for I didn’t see any fan in being beaten off by a 
few flames and sparks, while the look as I got now 
and then from the captain went right through me, 
and in went the water. 

All at once a lot of the sailors stops pumping and 
one shouts out: 

“Taint no good, mates. Boats out!” 

But he badn’t hardly said it, before I saw the cap- 
tain dart back; and then there was a bright light as 
the copper branch of the hose-pipe flashed through 
the air, and then down came the sailor on the deck. 

“ Back to your work, men,” sang out the captain; 
“ and let a man go to the boats if he dares!” And 
then they stuod hanging about, muttering, and one 
Dutch chap pulls out a knife. Just at the same 
minute, too, a couple of the sailors as had been hand- 
ing me the buckets strikes work too, a-saying they'd 
be hanged if they’d stop there and be frizzled. 

I felt that if the men did as they liked, it would be 
all over with us; and that meant a regular rush to 
the boats, while the poor women and children were 
left to burn; so what did I do but I ups with the 
leather bucket I had in my hand—l’ve often laughed 
since—and brings it down like a ’stinguisher right on 
the top of number one’s head; as to t’?other—he was 
a little chap, and I’m six foot and pretty strong—I 
gets hold of him by the scruff of the neck and strap of 
his trousers, and afore he knew where he was, I had 
him up in the air and over the hole where the flames 
were pouring up, and so close, too, that he could feel 
the scorching; and then—I aint much given to swear- 
ing, but I rapped out something fierce, that if he 
didn’t work 1’d hurl him in. 

You should have heard what a shriek there was as 
the fellow twisted about like an eel to get away, and 
then I put him a little nearer; when he begged and 
prayed to be put down, and he’d work till he dropped; 
and then up comes the captain, for he’d bolted off 
into the cabin, but now rushed out again with a re- 
volver in each hand. 

** Well done, my man,” he shouts to me, for he saw 
what I did; and then he gives me one of the pistols, 
and swore he’d shoot the first mau as disobeyed, and 
I’m blessed if I didn’t believe he would, if they’d have 
tried it on; but they didn’t, but began pumping away 
like mad again, and we two went to work pouring in 
the water, while I’m sure I heard a regular groan 
from the captain, though his face was like a bit 0’ 
wood. 

This didn’t take above five minutes; but I believe 
it lost us the ship, though we had seemed to make 
such a little impression when we turned on the water. 
But five minutes at such a time was ruin; the flame 
rose higher and higher, and the heat was awful; so 
that do what we would, we were beat back, and in- 
stead of a quiet crawling flame now, there was a 
regular roar, and the wind set towards the great fiery 
tongues in a fierce draft. 

“ Stick to it, my man,” says the captain, in a low 
voice. ‘It’s our only chance.” 

* And I wouldn’t give much for it, sir,” I says, in 
the same tone. 

“Hush!” he says; and then to the men, “Pump 
away, my lads!” 

They pumped away hearty enough, and kept try- 
ing on a cheer; but it soon could be seen with half an 
eye that the ship must go, for the flames darted up, 
and,almost before you knew it, the rigging was on fire, 
and the tongues like leaping from rope to rope, till 
the tarry things blazed furiously, right up to the 
mainmast-head, and little fiery drops of burning tar 
kept falling on to the deck, or cissing into the sea; 
while for far enough off, out into the dark niglit, the 
great flaky sparks flying along, for all the world like 
@ beautiful golden snow-storm. 

“There,” says the captain, throwing down the 
copper branch with which he had played on the fire, 
and shaking his fist right in the flames, so that they 
must have burnt it, there,” hesays, savagely, “I’ve 
fought it out with you, and you’ve beat! Now for 
life saving!” 

And then, quietly and coolly, he had one boat low- 
ered down, with the first mate in and a crew of sail- 
ors, and the shrieking woman and children lowered 
in, while the quiet ones he kept back. Then there 
was a water-cask and a lot of biscuit-bags thrown in, 
and that boat, well loaded, pushed off on the calm 
sea, and lay to, watching us. Then the second mate 
was ordered into the second boat, with a crew of 
sailors; water and bags of biscuit were thrust in; and 
then, well loaded with women and children, and one 
or two of the men passengers, that was carefully low- 
ered down, unhooked, and pushed off. 

The other two beats were not swung over the sides, 
but lay between the masts of the ship, right in the 
middle of the deck, and were full of stores and odd 
things put there to be out of the way; but the cap- 
tain and men left soon had tackling fastened to the 
boat that was right in front of the fire, and it was 
hauled up, swung clear, and lowered down with a 
couple of men in, and they rowed it back to the hin- 
der part of the sbip, while we who lad been launch- 
ing it had tomake a regular dash through the flames, 
which now extended nearly across the deck. One 
man, however, did net dare come through, but 
plunged overboad and swam after the boat till he 
was took in. 

* Now then,” said the captain; and the rest of the 
women were slung down. 

Idid not mean to go as Jong as I could help the 
captain; and then half a dozen of the men passen- 
gers were lowered down, and they were just going to 
shove off, when I shouts out: 

“Stop!” and the captain turns round angrily to 
me; and I says, ** No water!” 





Sure enough they had none, and a little cask that 
stood on the deck was slung down, and they were go- 
ing te shove off agai, when | heard a shrick as went 
through and through me, and saw a bright glare; the 
man at the rudder leaned over,while at the same mo- 
ment there was a roar and a rush of fearful light, and 
the great mainmast blazing from top to bottom, and 
covered with burning rope aud canvas, toppled over 
towards where the boat lay, for the fire had been eat- 
ing into it below deck for long enough. It was all in 
a moment, and like the flashing of some great sheet 
of lightning, as in the midst of a wild and fearful cry 
it fell right towards the boat. 





It. 

THA‘ was a fearful moment, that was, and we heli 
our breath with terror; and I—I could not hi lp it—I 
covered my fuce with my hands and dared not look, 
till I heard a loud cheer, and saw the boat safely 
floating within a very few yards of the half-extinct 
mast which had narrowly missed falling upon the 
little haven of safety. 

And now they were going to get the last bdat out, 
and the three others ly off at a little distance, while 
above the hoarse orders of the captain there was the 
crackling and roar of the tlames, now leaping up at a 
fearful rate. Ani yet it was a splendid sight, in spite 
of the horror; fur every now and then pieces of the 
copper wire rope used in the rigging regularly caught 
fire, and burned with a most beautiful blue light, 
brighter than in any firework I ever saw; while now 
the foremast had takeu fire, and the flames were 
tearing along the rigging till the ropes seemed illu- 
minated with littic beads and tongues of fire. The 
heat grew awful, and every now and then pieces of 
blazing rope, spars, and blucks fell red-hot and glow- 
ing into the sea, to send up little columns of hissing 
steam. The whole of the centre of the ship was now 
on fire, and the flames rose prodigiously, floating off, 
and flashing amidst the clouds of smoke; while far 
away, still lightly tlitted and spun about the golden 
flaky snow, eddying amongst the smoke, and darting 
far on high, in the most beautiful way imaginable. 

I think I said befure how the tremendous heat 
caused a regular draft to set towards the fire, so 
that as you were almost scorched before, the wind 
came with quite a cold rush behind; but then, how 
it made the tlames roar again, and burn more fiercely 
than ever! it wasa sickening sight; for every now 
and then the cruel forky tongues seemed to keep lap- 
ping at and threatening us, and then dancing and 
licking everything up,as if in devilish joy at the 
prospect of soon devouring us poor sinners. 

It was a horrible sight, and though I didn’t show 
it, yet I could feel my heart sink every time I was 
idle for a few moments, when I went at it again like 
a savage. I didn’t go down on my knees to pray; but 
—I don’t know—I think I prayed earnestly in my 
heart then, and though I would gladly have been 
with the wite safe in the other boat, yet I couldn’t 
feel as it was suited witha fellow’s duty to leave such 
@ man as that captain had showed himself all in the 
lurch; so I says to myself: 

* Be a man, too, Phil;” and I did try to, anyhow. 

All at once the flames seemed to veer round, and 
began blowing towards us, while the position of the 
boats was changed; and I couldn’t understand it, till 
Isaw the captain run from helping to get the last 
boat—the one as was on the deck close the mizenmast 
—over the side; and then I found it was the man had 
left the steering wheel, and had run up towards the 
boat. 

“TBack!*? I heard the captain say; ‘back, or I’ll 
fire!” ; 

“ Fire away, cap,” says the man, sulkily; ‘‘one may 
just as well die by fire one way as another, and I 
wont stand there and be burnt.” And then the cap- 
tain’s hand—the oie as held the pistol—fell down by 
his side, and he looked regularly done, 

“What's up?” I says. ‘Can Ido?” andI follow- 
ed the captain to the wheel, which he turned so as to 
put the head of the ship right once more; and as he 
did it, she just changed round again; but while all 
this had been going of, the mizen or third mast took 
fire, and now was blazing away fiercely. 

** Hold on here, my man,” says the captain, “ and 
keep the wheel just as itis. That’s right; hold the 
spokes firm; and if her head swings round, call to 
me to come and help you.” 

* All right,” I says; “ but mind, I don’t understand 
it a bit.” And now my troubles seemed to begin; 
for though it was bad enough to be bustling about 
fancying that the ship would either go down or you’d 
be burnt every moment, yet to stand stock-still hold- 
ing on to the spokes of that wheel was awful, and do 
what I would to stop it, a regular tremble came all 
over me, and my knees kept on shake, shake, shake. 

They got the boat over the side, and then the men 
rushed over one another to get in, and it was only by 
stamping about and hitting at them that the captain 
got the poor chaps to take in the things they wanted; 
such as food, which he fetched out of the cabin him- 
self; and water, which they did sling in, but dropped 
one little cask overboard. But, one way or another, 
he got them at last to take in a good many things 


such as they’d want, and a compass; and then, with, 


three more men, he rushed down to the cabin agai 
for more fvod—biscuit-bags—saying as the other 
boats would want more, and that we must supply 
’em. And then up they came staggering and shak- 
ing, one man with a little water-keg, and the captain 
with aside o’ bacon, and two men with bags o’ bis- 
cuit; and they goes to the side, and I wished my job 
was done as I saw ’em go. 

All at once one of the men gives a yell, throws 
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down his bag, and leaps bang overboard, an 
others, running atter him, did so too; and t! 
could see that the cowardly beggars had pushed 
for thoy lay close under the side, where I cot 
see ’om before, and now they were rowing b: 
get away, and I could see that the boat was + 
that the least thing must make her fill and sin! 
It was pitiful to hoar the shricks of those po 
lows as was left behind, as they swam with all 
might to get up to the boat, and it was pitiful 1 
for it was as light as day, and the waves that ; 
rose and fell seemed waves of blood—glowing b! 
with golden crests as they softly broke. But ti 
one man swam go fast that he got up to the 
they pushed him off with the oars; and then ! 
him cling to them, and one man pulled out a kn‘ 
stab at him if he came nearer; while just then | 
the boat-hook rise up and fall with a heavy thu 
the poor chap’s head, and he went ander, and I + 
“God help him!” for he came up no more, 

There were two more swimming after thom, 
when the next saw all this, he just turned rv 
and looked back at the ship, and paddled wit! ‘ 
hands a bit, and then stretching them straight uj; 
wards the sky, he gave one wild, bitter shriek, 
he went under; and this time I tried to say, © 
help him!” but it was only my lips that moved. 

There was the other, though, a fine, lusty ye 
fellow, and as soon as he saw what took plac 
turned off to theJeft and tried to reach the nea 
boat of the other three; and manfully he swam fi 
raising himself well up in the water at every str 
and gradually lessening the distance till he got « 
up to the stern, where I could see quite plain + 
one holding out his hands to him, and he was ¢ 
aboard the boat, 

Now all this took place in a very few minutes, : 
in spite of the danger, we, the two last on bo 
could not help stopping to gaze at the terrible i 
dent; but now the captain comes up and taker 
hand, and says: 

“ Brother, it was a cowardly, cruel, selfish act! 
and I don’t know but what I’d rather die wit 
brave man than live with curs.” 

I know my hand shook, but I don’t think my v 
did, though I thought of life being sweet, as I sai 
him: 

“Is it very hard to die, captain?” 

“Yes,” he says, “I believe it is, to a strong n 
and as God gave us life, and we’ve done our dut 
far, why, we must finish it by trying to save t 
more.” 

* But how?” I says, getting hold of him. 

‘Don’t leave the wheel,” he says; and then ag 
“But it don’t matter—she makes no way. Le: 
hand here.” 

And I helped him, and together, roasting alm: 
we dragged three great fowl-coops and a gratin, 
the side, and he tied them tegether—lashed them 
called it—in no time; then we shoved them ov 
board, and as the vessel slowly swung round, 
were out o’ sight o’ the boats, which were abou 
quarter of a mile off. He had a rope to the coops 
that they could not float off, and as he told m« 
slid down on to them and squatted there trembli. ~ 
while he lowered down to me the little water-k 
some rope, the bacon, and two of the biscuit-ba; 
Then he pitched some loose pieces of wood-work, « 
the cover of the cabin stairs, and a hutch thing, « 
tarpaulin into the water by me, slid down the ro; 
and was by my side in a few minutes; with the co 
sinking about, so that I was glad to lower mys: 
into the water and hold on. 

“ That’s right,” he says, opening his knife with ) 
teeth and cutting the rope, and then getting the t: 
paulin and bits of wood and things in the centre 
the handiest way possible—same as only a sail 
could do. He tells me to hold on tight, and th 
lowering himself into the water, he pushes off fri 
the burning ship, and begins swimming and guidis 
our bit of raft away very slowly, but still further a 
further off. 

“T'll lash the coops and the grating together,” | 
Says, ‘as soon as we're out of danger.” 

“Out of danger!” I says. “And when will th 
be?” 

“Well,” he says, “I mean when we are out 
reach of being sucked down when she sinks.” 

“ Will she sink?” I says. 

“Yes,” he says, “and before long now.” Ar 
then he went on swimming hard, while I could @ 
nothing but watch first the boats and then the bur 
ing ship. 

It was grand, though awful, to see the noble vess 
standing there like a pyramid of fire, whose heat v 
could yet feel on our scorched faces, From every pai 
now the flames were rushing, even from the cabi 
windows beneath where I hal so lately been stand 
ing, and I could hardly keep from shuddering as 
thought of the awful danger, 

It was hard work forcing the raft through tl 
ater on account of the breeze which set towards th 
ship; but we got further and farther away, and we: 
some distance off when the mizenmast went blazin 
over the side, But still the captain said we were 1 
sate, and swam on till we could not feel the breez« 
and at length panting and exhausted he hung o 
motionless, and said we must risk it now. 

Then we were both silent, and watched the boat 
now further away from us, and the blazing sbi; 
seeming to be the centre of a glorious ring of lighi 
on the outside of which like #parks we all lay waitin; 
for the end we knew was soon to come. Everywher 
else was dark as pitch, not even astar to be seen 
og the waves just rose and curled a little over a 

ey washed against our raft; excepting the dul 
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agh they had none, and a little cask that 
» deck was slung down, and they were go- 
: off again, when I heard a shrick as went 
1 through me, and saw a bright glare; the 
rudder leaned over, while at the same mo- 
was a roar and a rush of fearful light, and 
ainmast blazing from top to bottom, and 
h burning rope and canvas, toppled over 
ere the boat lay, for the fire had been eat- 
low deck for long enough. It was all in 
and like the flashing of some great sheet 
-, as in the midst of a wild and fearful cry 
towards the boat. 


—_——- 


It. 
sa fearfal moment, that was, and we held 
with terror; and I—I could not hilp it—I 
fuce with my hands and dared not look, 
La loud cheer, and saw the boat safely 
hin a very few yards of the half-extinct 
had narrowly missed falling upon the 
of safety. 
they were going to get the last bdat out, 
ee otbers lay off'at a little distance, while 
coarse orders of the captain there was the 
nd roar of the flames, now leaping up at a 
. And yet it was a splendid sight, in spite 
or; fur every now and then pieces of the 
rope used in the rigging regularly caught 
urned with a most beautiful blue light, 
_an in any firework I ever saw; while now 
ist had taken fire, and the flames were 
ng the rigging till the ropes seemed illu- 
ith little beads and tongues of fire. The 
awful, and every now and then pieces of 
e, spars, and blucks fell red-hot and glow- 
: sea, to send up little columns of hissing 
..8 whole of the centre of the ship was now 
i the flames rose prodigiously, floating off, 
.g amidst the clouds of smoke; while far 
lightly flitted and spun about the golden 
, eddying amongst the smoke, and darting 
, in the most beautiful way imaginable. 
I said befure how the tremendous heat 
-egular draft to set towards the fire, so 
u were almost scorched before, the wind 
juite a coll rush behind; but then, how 
: flames roar again, and burn more fiercely 
it was a sickening sight; for every now 
2e cruel forky tongues seemed to keep lap- 
id threatening us, and then dancing and 
wrything up,as if in devilish joy at the 
. soon devouring us poor sinners. 
horrible sight, and though I didn’t show 
ould feel my heart sink every time I was 
w moments, when I went at it again like 
. didn’t go down on my knees to pray; but 
know—I think I prayed earnestly in my 
,and though I would gladly have been 
ty safe in the other boat, yet I couldn’t 
is suited with a fellow’s duty to leave such 
iat captain had showed himself all in the 
says to myself: 
in, too, Phil} and I did try to, anyhow. 
.ce the flames seemed to veer round, and 
\ing towards us, while the position of the 
hanged; and I couldn’t understand it, till 
aptain run from helping to get the last 
one as was on the deck close the mizenmast 
side; and then I found it was the man had 
ering wheel, and had run up towards the 





* IT heard the captain say; “back, or I'll 


ay, cap,” says the man, sulkily; ‘‘onemay 
\l die by fire one way as another, and I 
| there and be burnt.” And then the cap- 
\—the one as held the pistol—fell down by 
d he looked regularly done. 
’ up?” Isays. ‘Can Ido?” and TI follow- 
ain to the wheel, which he turned so as to 
.d of the ship right once more; and as he 
just changed round again; but while all 
en going off, the mizen or third mast took 
ww was blazing away fiercely. 
, here, my man,” says the captain, “ and 
-heel just as itis. That’s right; hold the 
1; andif her head swings round, call to 
» and help you.” 
‘it, I says; “ but mind, I don’t understand 
And now my troubles seemed to begin; 
it was bad enough to be bustling about 
iat the ship would either go down or you’d 
very moment, yet to stand stock-still hold- 
1e spokes of that wheel was awful, and do 
ild to stop it, a regular tremble came all 
id my knees kept on shake, shake, shake. 
the boat over the side, and then the men 


r one another to get in, and it was only by 


pout and hitting at them that the captain 
\r chaps to take in the things they wanted; 
d, which he fetched out of the cabin him- 
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-ater, Which they did sling in, but dropped 
sk overboard. But, one way or another, 
m at last to take in a good many things 
y’d want, and a compass; and then, with, 
men, he rushed down to the cabin agai 
fyod—biscuit-bags—saying as the other 
ld want more, and that we must supply 
then up they came staggering and shak- 
in with a little water-keg, and the captain 

o’ bacon, and two men with bags o’ bis- 
chey goes to the side, and I wished my job 
3 Isaw ’em go. 
ice one of the men gives a yell, throws sy 
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down his bag, and leaps bang overboard, and the 
others, ranning after him, did so too; and then I 
could see that the cowardly beggars had pushed off— 
for thoy lay close under the side, where I couldn’t 
see ’em before, and now they were rowing hard to 
get away, and I could see that the boat was so full 
that the least thing must make her fill and sink. 


It was pitiful to hear the shrieks of those poor fel- 
lows as was left behind, as they swam with all their 
might to get up to the boat, and it was pitiful to see, 
for it was as light as day, and the waves that gently 
rose and fell seemed waves of blood—glowing blood— 
with golden crests as they softly broke. But though 
one man swam 80 fast that he got up to the boat, 
they pushed him off with the oars; and then I saw 
him cling to them, and one man pulled out a knife to 
stab at him if he came nearer; while just then I saw 
the boat-hook rise up and fall with a heavy thud on 
the poor chap’s head, and he went under, and I said, 
“God help him!” for he came up no more. 

There were two more swimming after them, and 
when the next saw all this, he just turned round, 
and looked back at the ship, and paddied with his 
hands a bit, and then stretching them straight up to- 
wards the sky, he gave one wild, bitter shriek, and 
he went under; and this time I tried to say, ‘‘God 
help him!” but it was only my lips that moved. 

There was the other, though, a fine, lusty young 
fellow, and as soon as he saw what took place, he 
turned off to theleft and tried to reach the nearest 
boat of the other three; and manfully he swam for it, 
raising himself well up in the water at every stroke, 
and gradually lessening the distance till he got close 
up to the stern, where I could see quite plain some 
one holding out his hands to him, and he was took 
aboard the boat. 

Now all this took place in a very few minutes, and, 
in spite of the danger, we, the two last on board, 
could not help stopping to gaze at the terrible inci- 
dent; but now the captain comes up and takes my 
hand, and says: 

“Brother, it was a cowardly, cruel, selfish action; 
and I don’t know but what I’'d rather die with a 
brave man than live with curs.” 

I know my hand shook, but I don’t think my voice 
did, though I thought of life being sweet, as I said to 
him: 

“Ts it very hard to die, captain?” 

Ves,” he says, ‘1 believe it is, to a strong man; 
and as God gave us life, and we’ve done our duty so 
far, why, we must finish it by trying to save two 
more.” 

“ But how?” I says, getting hold of him. 

“Don’t leave the wheel,” he says; and then again, 
“But it don’t matter—she makes no way. Lenda 
hand here.” 

And I helped him, and together, roasting almost, 
we dragged three great fowl-coops and a grating to 
the side, and he tied them tegether—lashed them, he 
called it—in no time; then we shoved them over- 
board, and as the vessel slowly swung round, we 
were out o’ sight o’ the boats, which were about a 
quarter of a mile off. He had a rope to the coops so 
that they could not float off, and as he told me, I 
slid down vn to them and squatted there trembling, 
while he lowered down to me the little water-keg, 
some rope, the bacon, and two of the biscuit-bags. 
Then he pitched some loose pieces of wood-work, and 
the cover of the cabin stairs, and a hutch thing, and 
tarpaulin into the water by me, slid down the rope, 
and was by my side in a few minutes; with the coops 
sinking about, so that I was glad to lower myself 
into the water and hold on. 

“ That’s right,” he says, opening his knife with his 
teeth and cutting the rope, and then getting the tar- 
paulin and bits of wood and things in the centre in 
the handiest way possible—same as only a sailor 
could do. He tells me to hold on tight, and then 
lowering himself into the water, he pushes off from 
the burning ship, and begins swimming and guiding 
our bit of raft away very slowly, but still further and 

further off. 

“Tl lash the coops and the grating together,” he 
Says, “‘as soon as we’re out of danger.” 
wae of danger!” Isays. ‘And when will that 

” 

“Well,” he says, “I mean when we are out of 
Teach of being sucked down when she sinks.” 

“Will she sink?” I says. 

“Yes,” he says, “and before long now.” And 
then he went on swimming hard, while I could do 
nothing but watch first the boats and then the burn- 
ing ship. 

It was grand, though awful, to see the noble vessel 
standing there like a pyramid of fire, whose heat we 
could yet feel on our scorched taces. From every part 
now the flames were rushing, even from the cabin 
windows beneath where I had so lately been stand- 
ing, and I could hardly keep from shuddering as I 
thought of the awful danger. 

It was hard work forcing the raft through the 
water on account of the breeze which set towards the 
ship; but we got further and further away, and were 
some distance off when the mizenmast went blazing 
over the side, But still the captain said we were not 
sate, and swam on til] we could not feel the breeze; 
and at length panting and exhausted he hung on 
motionless, and said we must risk it now. 

Then we were both silent, and watched the boats 
now further away from us, and the blazing ship 
Seeming to be the centre of a glorious ring of light, 
on the outside of which like sparks we all lay waiting 
for the end we knew was soon tocome. Everywhere 
else was dark as pitch, not evenastar to be seen, 

while the waves just rose and curled a little over as 
they washed against our rait; excepting the dull 





roar and crackle of the flames, everything else was 
as still as death. All at once I started, for the cap- 
tain spoke sadly as he looked at his vessel; and out 
of the silence his voice sounded wild and strange: 

“If I’d had a crew like you, my man, I think we 
could have saved her.” And then he spoke no more, 
for just then, from being quite still, the good ship 
seemed to roll a little towards us, and then to the 
other side, slowly, and as if just bending to the 
breeze; and then we could almost see the water 
creeping up her burning sides as clouds of steam 
arose; and with one calm, steady dip forward she 
seemed to plunge right down beneath the golden 
waters. Then there was arising and falling of the 
sea, and a deep, Cense darkness, out of which close 
by me came one of the bitterest, heart-tearing sobs I 
ever heard from the breast of man; and I did not 
speak, for I felt that it was the captain sorrowing for 
the loss of his good ship. Fora good piece the silence 
was as deep as the darkness, and then the captain 
was the first to break it in quite a cheerful voice: 

“‘Can you lay your hand on the rope?” he says. 
And I passed it to him, and then I could hear him in 
the dark busily tying and fastening; and at last he 
says, “‘ Now crawl on again; it will bear you better.” 
And faint and wearily I managed to crawl on, and 
jay with my legs in the water and my head on the 
bag of biscuit; and directly after I felt him crawl on, 
too, and we took hold of hands and lay there in the 
deep darkness while he said that prayer out aloud in 
such a soft, deep voice—that prayer as we first learn- 
ed kneeling down years ago by our mother’s knee. 
When he came to “ Deliver us from evil,” he stopped 
short; and soon, worn out there in the great ocean, 
floating on a few pieces of wood, we both felt in 
whose hands we were, and slept till the warm bright 
sun shone upon us, and told us that another day was 
here. 

The first thing the captain did was to stand up and 
look around, and then he said he could see only one 
boat; but he hoisted up one of. the pieces of wood, 
and wedged it in the coop, with a handkerchief flying 
at the top, after which we made a hearty meal of the 
biscuit, raw bacon and water. After this the captain 
got one of the coops on the other, and by binding 
and lashing, he made a much higher and better raft, 
so that we could keep our biscuit and bacon out of 
the water, and sit dry ourselves. 

And so we lay all that day till towards evening, 
when we found that the boat was coming towards us, 
and just at dusk it was within hail; and if ever I’d 
felt hopeful or joyfal before in my life, it was then. 
They had no room for us, but they took us in tow, 
and the weather keeping calm, we all rowed and 
worked in turns, steering according to the captain’s 
direction for the nearest land; for when our turn 
came we two went into the boat, and two others 
came out on to the raft, and so we toiled on for days, 
when one morning there was a joyful cry: 

* A sail! a sail!’ 

And it was, too, within a mile of us, plainer and 
plainer as that glorious sun rose; and then some 
laughed, some cried, and one or two seemed half mad 
with joy, as after a while she ran down towards us, 
picked us up, and proved to be a British man-of-war, 
homeward bound. 

In another week I was back in the port I left, with- 
out clothes, without money, but with as good and 
true a friend in Captain Ellis as ever walked. I had 
life, and with it came hope; and somehow, since 
then, things have prospered with me in the old coun- 
try—the old home that I once left to go far at sea. 


AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 

In Frank Moore’s ‘‘ Women of the War,” we find 
the following touching story:—‘One day a well- 
dressed, intelligent woman called at the door of the 
diet kitchen, and asked to see one of the ‘ Christian 
Commission’ ladies. The surgeon had sent her to 
me to help her find her husband, and the directions 
were ‘Bed one hundred and six, ward two.’ As we 
went up the steps, I noticed that she trembled with 
excitement. I inquired if she was tired, and she 
said ‘No,’ though she had slept none since leaving 
her home. We entered the ward, and the nurse 
pointed out the bed, but it wasempty. I looked at 
her, and saw she was deadly pale, and hastened to 
assure her that there was some mistake, as she 
would not have been sent from the office to look for 
her husband, if he had been dead. While I had been 
talking to her, the ward-master had referred to his 
book, and told us her husband’s leg had been ampu- 
tated a few days before, and he was moved to ward 
four. Again her face was in a glow, and I could 
hardly keep her from rushing in unannounced. We 
could see his face from the door, and I thought him 
asleep. As I was holding her by the arm, and beck- 
oning to one of the men to come to us, he opened his 
eyes full upon her. Such a scream as he gave! She 
bounded from me, and ina moment had her arms 
around his neck, both crying and laughing at the 
same time. I am sure neither of them uttered a 
whole sentence for fifteen minutes, so overpowering 
was the joy of their meeting. His recovery was al- 
most miraculous, and one month from the time she 
came she started home with her husband. The wife 
remarked, as she bade us good-by, that she was not 
half so happy the morning she started on her bridal 
tour as she was now, taking her husband, though he 
left one leg in a Southern grave.” 
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CoURTESY.—Some one truly says that we must be 
as courteous to aman as we are to a picture, which 
we are willing to give the advantage ot'a good light. 











CLOSED FOR THE SUMMER. 

Lodges, chapters, councils and encampments have 
closed their doors and adjourned during the warm 
months of summer. Tho officers of the several insti- 
tutions have worked hard during the past year, and 
have need of rest and refreshinent. Some of the 
brethren are luxuriating at watering-places by the 
sea, while others are enjoying repose in the country. 
A few adventurous Sir Knights, with long purses in- 
stead of stout staves, are making pilgrimages to the 
White Mountains, and will probably be well fleeced 
before they make their escape from the land of the 
Saracen. They were warned in time, but fired with 
enthusiasm and hot weather, determined to en- 
counter sharp landlords, and conquer them in open 
combat. Need we say how much they will be disap- 
pointed, for the result is certain; and if the Sir 
Knights return home with scrip and sandals, cleaned 
out of pocket, with loss of temper and all of their 
warlike stores, blame is not to be attached to those 
who remained at home, and gave fair warning of the 
dangers to be met with in the passes and notches, 
where the enemy lurks every time a stage drives up. 
The absent ones have our prayers for their safe re- 
turn. If they escape with only the loss of half their 
fortunes, let us hope that they will meet us improved 
in health, and with a firm determination to labor 
less hard the coming fall and winter, no matter how 
many candidates there may be for initiation. 


.THE POPE AND FREEMASONRY. 

When Pio Nono, who now thunders from the Vati- 
can against Freemasonry, was initiated as Master 
Ferreti, he thus expressed himself:—“ I am now fully 
convinced that Freemasonry is one of those associa- 
tions the most worthy of regard, and the most benefi- 
cent known to the world; and on the other hand, I 
am greatly delighted to say that I now belong to 
you.” And upon t@ing a higher degree, he said, 
“T shall warmly applaud this most noble Order, 
which has for its mission to moralize the universe, 
and raise and uphold abandoned mankind.” He has 
changed since he became pope. 

eer mn” 

AN OLD REGULATION.—In 1740, the Grand Lodge 
of England ordered that its charities should be dis- 
pensed to none who had not been at least five years 
members of Lodges. 





Sr. Jonn’s DAy.—St. John’s Day was celebrated 
with great pomp by the Masons of Chicago, the ora- 
tion being, rather appropriately, delivered by Rev. 
Mr. St. John, formerly of Worcester. 








IOWA MASONRY. 

The foilowing are the newly elected and appointed 
officers of the Grand Lodge, Grand Commandery, 
Grand Council, and Grand Chapter, of the State of 
Towa: 

GRAND LopGE.—C. K. Peck, Keokuk, M. W. G. 
M.; S. D. Welling; Des Moines, R. W.S.G. W ; W. 
E. Robinson, Dubuque, R. W. J. G. W.; W. D. 
Clarke Davenport, R. W. G. Treas.; T. S. Parvin, G. 
S.; Reuben Mickel, R. W. Dep. G. M.; H.C. Nutt, 
S. G. D.; I. W. Porter, J.G. D.; Theodore Schreiner, 
G. Tyler; Rev. G. W. DuBois, G. Chaplain; A. C. 
Abbott, G. Marshal; D.S. Deering, G. Sword-Bearer ; 
G. B. Van Suan, 8. G. Steward; L. Farmsworth, J. 
G. Steward; N. Rogers, G. Pursuivant; Rev. D. 8S. 
Watson, G. Orator. Committee on Foreign Corre- 
spondence :-—R. W. T.S. Parvin, G.S.; M. W. E. A. 
Gilbert, P. G. M.; M. W. A. R. Cotton, P. G. M. 


GRAND COMMANDERY.—Sir Knight Wm. Lefling- 
well, Muscatine, M. E. Commander; Sir Knight Ed- 
ward A. Guilbert, Dubuque, V. E. Dep. G. Com.; 
Sir Knight R. F. Bower, E. G. Generalissimo ;° Sir 
Knight J. M. Griffith, Des Moines, E. G. Cap. Gen. ; 
Sir Knight Rev. I. K. Fuller, Iowa City, E. Grand 
Prelate; Sir Knight Z. C. Luse, Iowa City, E. Grand 
Treas. ; Sir Knight W. B. Langridge, E. G. Recorder ; 
Sir Knight Cyrus W. Fisher, Oskaloosa, G.S. W.; 
Sir Knight Downing Baugh, McGregor, G. J. W.; 
Sir Knight Horace Tuttle, Dubuque, G. Standard- 
Bearer; Sir Knight Horace Tuttle, G. Sword-Bearer; 
Sir Knight C. K. Peck, Keokuk, G. Warder; Sir 
Knight Theodore Schreiner, Mount Pleasant, Grand 
Guard. 

GRAND CouNCIL.—IIl. Comp. Horace Tuttle, M. P. 
Grand Master; Il. Comp. W. E. Woodward, Burling- 
ton, Dep. M. P. G. M.; T!l. Comp. John Y. Hopkins, 
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A DECISION. 

In a Lodge of Pennsylvania, three candidates for 
initiation were blackbatled. Charges were preferred 
against A. B. for doing this maliciously, which were 
referred to a committee of the Lodge. The case was 
fully heard. The committee reported that Brother 
A. B., having been proved guilty of blackballing the 
candidates, of whom he had no knowledge, and 
having failed to make a satisfactory statement to the 
Lodge, be expelled, and he was expelled. A com- 
mittee of the Grand Lodge thus reports: 

“ Atter a careful revision of the testimony upon 
which the report of the committee and the action of 
the Lodge was based, your committee are of the 
opinion that it does not make out a case for expul- 
sion. So great a punishment should only be sus- 
tained in such a case where the proof is clear, and 
the fact of the malicious use of the ballot is put be- 
yond all doubt—proof not the result of a watch upon 
the act of a brother in voting, or efforts to extract 
from him admissions or explanations in regard to 
such act, when it was clearly wrong to call for any- 
thing of the kind. Such is not the case here; and 
this is believed to be the first instance of the expul- 
sion of a brother for blackballing an applicant in the 
history of this Grand Lodge. May it be the last. 

“Once endorse such an inquisitorial proceeding, 
and give it the hope of profiting by its prying pro- 
pensities, and the ballot is forever gone. No brother 
can be free or secure in its exercise. True, great 
abuses may be practised by the corrupt and un- 
worthy, for the Order is not without them; but such 
abuses are the incidents more or less of the exercise 
of such a power; better endure them, however, than 
seek to weaken or strike down that which has ever 
been regarded as a vital principle of masonic law 
and life.” The expulsion was set aside. 





THE SMOKING LOVER. 

A story about smoking has lately been made pub- 
lic, which, as it points a moral and adorns a tale, 
should be repeated, and of course it is vouched for as 
true, and relates to an affair of the moment, and of 
moment:—A widow, young and handsome, had a 
lover; but although she had sworn not to marry 
again, every day she seemed on the point of perjuring 
herself. She had a particular aversion to tobacco. 
One day her lover serewed his courage up so far as 
to ask permission to smoke. The lady was bewil- 
dered with astonishment, but being told by the gen- 
tleman that there was some aflinity between love 
and a cigar, she assured him that if he could prove 
the fact, he might convert her sa/on into a tap-room. 
The lover proceeded to argue that the flame of love 
could be lighted in various ways, just as there were 
several modes of lighting a cigar, by a pipe-light, by 
the cigar of another person, and by a lucifer. In 
youth the head was inflamed too quickly by love, 
just as some cigars burnt out too speedily. There 
was, perhaps, some danger if love were extinguished ; 
but if the tire of a cigar went out, it could easily be 
re-lighted. The pure ftame of love, however, like a 
good cigar, never was burnt out. The lady was con- 
vinced by the arguments. The lover was so earnest, 
that his cigar was extinguished, while he talked and 
discontinued to smoke it. The widow looked at the 
fire, suddenly recollected that an offer of marriage 
had been made to her, and, in a mild voice, said, 
* Henry, light your cigar.” 








PURITY OF CHARACTER. 

Over the beauty of the plum and the apricot there 
grows a bloom and beauty more exquisite than the 
fruit itself—a soft, delicate flush spreads its flushing 
cheek. Now, if you strike your hand over that it is 
gone. The flower that hangs in the morning im- 
pearled with dew, arrayed as no qneenly woman ever 
was arrayed with jewels—once shake it so that the 
beads roll off, and you may sprinkle water over it as 
you please, yet it can never be again what it was 
when the dew fel} silently on it from heaven. On a 
frosty morning you may see panes of glass covered 
with landscapes, mountains, lakes, trees, blended in 
a@ beantifal picture. Now lay your hand upon the 
glass, and by the scratch of your finger, or by the 
warmth of your palm, that delicate tracery will be 
obliterated. So there is in youth a beanty and purity 
of character which, when once touched and defiled, 
can never be restored. 





+ 


YOUNG GIRL’S LOVE. 

What has a woman to give more precious to man 
than the love of a young, confiding and unsuspecting 
heart? Full of life—impressed with a consciousness 
of her own purity and devotion—she pours forth all 
the treasures of her thought at man’s feet; she plans 
a happy future; she fancies she hears the joyous 
tones of infant voices, in the distant horizon of her 
life, sweep past like the tone of a distant bell; she 
places her little joys in them—the happiness they 
must afford her. In fancy she rears them to brilliant 
positions; she makes them all like herself, good and 
pure; she gives them her thoughts; she inspires them 
with her own elevated sentiments, and the husband 
of her choice with undying love and tenderness. 
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IN A WAR PRISON. 


I see her walking on the shore 
With blowing hair and clasping hands, 
Her wild thoughts fled beyond the seas 
To me in foreign lands. 


I see her sitting on the cliff, 
Patient to watch the furthest range 
Of tumbling seas that toss and fall, 
And mock her by their change. 


I see her waiting in the house, 
But moving aye from room to room, 
And startled at the sudden sounds 
That waken with the gloom. 


I see her sleepless in the night, 
When on the roof pours down the rain, 
And through her vacant heart then creeps 
A suffocating pain. 


I see her when the rising sun 

Gleams on her window, rich and red, 
Still sadly asking o’er the words: 
* O, is he false—or dead ?"” 


I see her growing wan and white, 
Her eyes enlarged with wild unrest; 
I see her, but I cannot soothe 
The anguish of her breast. 


And thus, ah! thus, for many months, 
She waits to have some sign or word, 

Then lays her weary down to die, 
Heart sick with hope deferred. 


I lose herthen. But well I know 
The angels lift her far and free, 

To a Great Rest, from whence she looks 
Past rain, and cloud, and sea. 


Past rain, and cloud, and dungeon wall, 
She looks from heaven far away— 
She sces the fetters on my feet, 
And knows what made me stay. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY COMPANION. 


BY MARGARET ROSS. 


“ New York, May 8, 18—. 
My DEAR WIFE:—I am going inthe ship Vesu- 
vius, after all; and—what I think will rejoice your 
heart—I have full permission from the owners to take 
you with me. Also, they consent that you may have 
acompanion. Shrewd, are they not? They think I 
shall not need to spend so much time with you, if you 
have some one else. Who shall it be? Emma or 
Charlotte? Ofcourse, I leave it to you to make your 
choice. Be ready as soon as possible—certainly ina 
week, and come on here, without waiting for me. I 

am very busy, at the ship, as she is under repairs.” 


1 received the above hasty note with surprise and 
delight. Hitherto, my husband had discouraged 
every inclination of mine to accompany him on a 
voyage. Now, without any urging on my part, he 
had actually asked for me the privilege; and not that 
only, out I was to have acompanion. But my mood 
soon changed. I had always been teasing James to 
take me tosea. Now, I was to have the misery of a 
granted prayer. I began to feel utterly wretched at 
the idea. The horrors of sea-sickness—the winds— 
the dreadful thunder-storms, of which I had heard 
as being more terrific far at sea than on shore—the 
dread of pirates—the tear of shipwreck, and the 
thought that my husband might die, and leave me 
exposed to all these terrors alone, fairly took away 
my breath. 

Should I write and tell him that all my vaunted 
courage wasasham? No,I could not do that; yet 
that was what my cowardice suggested. Then, who 
on earth could I ask to go with me? Emma and 
Charlotte were my cousins, and perhaps had a right 
to be asked ; but Emma was a weak, frightened thing, 
who needed all one’s care and sympathy, and who 
magnified acommon headache into a fever. Charlotte, 
on the contrary, was what is called a strong-minded 
woman—wore Bloomers, picked a quarrel with all 
her gentlemen friends, and had not a spark of pity 
for anybody. It would have been the death of me, 
to be shut up with either of them. 

Almost at the last moment, I saw the advertise- 
ment of ‘“‘a young lady, an orphan, who desired to 
obtain some situation as companion toa lady. She 
was not averse to waiting on an invalid, or would 
read to a blind person, or give music lessons in a fam- 
ily, for a home.” 

“I wonder if she would go to sea?” I asked myself. 
Surely, a pleasant voyage would be better and more 
enjoyable than any of the dull, tame things she had 
offered to do; and I put on my bonnet, and went to 
No. — Kingston street, from whence the young lady 
hailed. I was to inquire for Miss Manning, and, for- 
tunately, I thought, she was in. 

She came into the parlor—a young, pretty girl, 
with blue eyes, and real golden hair, soft and shining. 
She wore a plain blue cashmere, without any orna- 
ment. Her hair was simply dressed, and her cuffs 
and collar were unexceptionably white and fine. A 
little turquoise pin fastened the collar, and tiny tur- 
quoise buttons held the cuffs in place. Everything 
she wore, down to the neat bottines, denoted faultless 
taste—simple, yet with a touch of elegance. 

I confess to a feeling of inferiority. I loathed my 
elaborate dress, my costly jewelry, my camel’s-hair 
shawl, and my stylish bonnet. They were not my 
taste; but James had brought me many rich pres- 
ents from forgign merchants, and had bought other 
things to match with them. I dressed too much for 
my station—too much for my husband’s actual means 
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~and it was no balm to my present feelings, that, 
after all, they had cost me very little. I regretted 
often that I had not sold every one of them, and 
bought what would have accorded better with the 
simple elegance that goes so much further with sens- 
ible people than rich and unsuitable gauds. 
I had thought this many times before; but now I 
inwardly resolved that I would never again outrage 
my own taste, by putting on finery. By the way, I 
had an early opportunity of testing my resolution. 
A widow lady, who kept a store, knew where she 
could dispose of my flounced and furbelowed dresses ; 
and, with the exception of my shawl, which I was 
willing to keep, I sold her all that I disliked, and 
supplied myself with her plainer goods in exchange. 
To return to Miss Manning, who has stood all this 
time in expectation of my unfolding my business. 
She pleased me, and I asked her references, promis- 
ing to engage her, if they proved acceptable. 
There was no time to be lost. I called on the peo- 
ple to whom she referred, found them willing to help 
her to a situation, and, by tea-time, she was at my 
house, with her trunks corded for the voyage. 
We sailed for New York three days after. I was 
horribly sea-sick for a week. Only they who have 
experienced that wretched malady, can sympathize 
with me. If I had possessed vitality enough to do it, 
I should surely have thrown myself into the sea. If 
anything could have roused me from the stupor that 
succeeded my paroxysms of nausea, it would have 
been the sight of Arria Manning. She would come 
and look at me, with that everlasting smile upon her 
face, and her garments as perfect and faultless as if 
she were attired for a party or ball; and before I 
could detail a particle of my woe, she was off again, 
and I would soon hear her playing merry tunes on 
the piano which my husband had ordered for the 
ship, when I had mentioned Miss Manning’s accom- 
plishments. 
I grew a little better, and “my captain” carried 
me on deck in his arms, to enjoy the sweet breezes of 
ocean. He brought me a glass of wine and a biscuit, 
which revived me a little; but my head ached, and 
James ordered up a mattress and blanket for me to 
lie down upon the deck. 
Miss Manning looked on complacently, but she 
never offered to do anything for me. She looked very 
lovely, in her buff cambric morning-dress, and evi- 
dently, she had made my husband’s intimate ac- 
quaintance, during my illness, for they were, or seem- 
ed to be, on the very best of terms. I own my first 
thought, as a sudden pang of jealousy stung me, was, 
“IT wish I had taken Charlotte Myrick. She would 
have been no rival, at least.” 
There was polite attention on my husband’s part. 
That I expected and wished. I should have been 
ashamed of him, had he treated any lady indifferent- 
ly; but I must say that I detected tenderness in his 
manner towards Arria Manning, such as I could not 
forgive him for showing, nor her for receiving. Even 
at this early stage of our companionship, she must 
have perceived that I regarded her with distrust, for 
I could never dissemble. 
I think it was when this conviction gained ground 
in her mind, that she changed her tactics; for she 
suddenly grew very fond of me. I liked her even 
less for this. I had conceived a real hearty hatred 
for the girl, and I wanted none of her officious atten- 
tions, preceded as they had been by utter neglect. 
For a week, she had not been near me, save fora 
brief moment, and now, I could care for myself. 
James had been a model husband. I had never,in 
my whole married life, been jealous of him—never 
had thought it possible to be so. I strove to think 
him innocent, now, of any want of allegiance to me, 
his true and loving wife; but I could see that he was 
flattered by the delicate attentions, the sweet smiles 
and honeyed accents that greeted him. I knew not 
how to meet this trial. How could I speak of it to 
my husband—I, who had never before nursed the 
fiend, Jealousy, in my bosom? And then, too, I had 
spoken so highly of my intended companion to him. 
I had called her the eyes of the dove, had praised the 
richness of her hair, and expatiated upon her sweet 
and winning manners. And asingle week had dis- 
solved the enchantment. Truth totell, my ‘‘ beauty” 
had depreciated into a yellow-haired, ordinary girl, 
with a nose retrousse, and a waxen skin. A striking 
contrast to the angel of the week before! But jeal- 
ousy paints the fairest things with unearthly hues. 
One short week! How it had changed the aspect 
of all things. And here, for the whole voyage, I was 
to be in the constant presence of her, who, perhaps, 
was to change the shining gold of my life to worthless 
dross! O, that I had never come on board ship, I 
thought. Then I should never have seen my “ com- 
panion.’? This voyage, for which I had so longed, in 
years past—what was it to be to me but misery? Not 
for the present, only, but for the rest of my life. 
Well—I was unhappy enough, God knows! And 
yet I bore it with a martyr’scourage. No oneshould 
see how the brand was burning out my heart. My 
husband was as attentive to me as ever; but I could 
not return his caresses. Poor fellow! he thought it 
was the sea-sickness and home-sickness that had al- 
tered me so. He did not know the bitter root that 
was cast into my wave of life was Arria Manning. 
There was a proud humility about the girl, that 
struck me forcibly. She might have been kinder to 
me, had I asked anything at her hands. But I would 
have died, sooner than ask her for a glass of water. 
How could I, when I knew that the next hour she 
would be walking on deck with my husband, weep- 
ing out tears, I doubted not, of grief that the law 
forbade him to part from me, and take her to his 





heart? 


How many times I had seen them thus—pacing 
backward and forward, on moonlight nights. I had 
even heard her sobs, and seen her tears glisten in the 
moon’s rays. And often, in my jealous rage, I longed 
to sunder them, and to have dire revenge for my in- 
jured heart. I woke upone morning, with a dull 
sense of pain. I was ill—seriously ill. A fever had 
fastened upon my frame, and for many, many days, I 
was hovering betwixt life and death. 

Nothing could exceed the devotion of my husband ; 
and even Arria Manning was indefatigable in her at- 
tentions. I was too ill to acknowledge or “decline 
them. I knew everything that was going on, but I 
was too weak to give any sign that I knew. One 
thing I knew. My husband’s heart was mine again, 
if it had ever been alienated from me. His kind and 
gentle nursing, his caresses, his joy when I was out 
of danger, were all genuine. If all was right in that 
quarter, I need not care for aught else; and 1 in- 
wardly resolved that I would be happy once more in 
the thought of his love. 

A voyage to the Mediterranean is perfectly delight- 
ful. When I recovered, I enjoyed it to the full. I 
put away the thoughts that had troubled me before 
my illness, and tried to make myself once more the 
lively, cheerful being James Ross had once found so 
attractive. 

Still, I had my depressing moments. Still, at even- 
ing, the footsteps of my husband and Miss Manning 
kept time together, and still the tears and sobs of the 
young lady d heart-rendi Such demon- 
strations had been the horror of James, as of many 
other men. I had never dared use them, knowing 
how much he disliked them in others; and I believe 
that thus far in our married life, they had been un- 
known. At these moments, I grew troubled and 
angry; and my heart almost turned against the hus- 
band whom I had so strongly resolved not to doubt; 
but his steady, serene gaze, fixed on me in genuine 
kindness and love, would always disarm me of all 
hardness or bitterness, as far as he was concerned. 
Miss Manning did not seem to feel hurt at my indif- 
ference toward herself. In fact, she took but little 
notice of me, but appeared to be completely absorbed 
in something else than her duty to me. I could guess 
that it was nothing pleasant over which she brooded ; 
but as I thought it in some way connected with my 
husband, I had no pity for her woes. 

At the ports at which we touched, she kept a 
watching, anxious look upon her face, as if in expec- 
tation of trouble. This subsided into comparative 
serenity, when we again put to sea. At this point of 
our voyage, she became quite a study to me. She 
would embrace every opportunity of going on shore 
—of course, under the captain’s escort. I murmured 
inwardly, but held my peace. She should never 
know that I was afraid to trust my husband. I did 
wish—vainly enough, but such is human nature— 
that I had never seen the face of Arria Manning. 
The next time “my captain” went on shore, E ac- 
companied him, determining that no blot nor shadow 
should cloud his fair fame; and he never went after- 
wards without me. On these occasions, Miss Man- 
ning remained on board ship, although respectfully 
invited to accompany us. #At least, J invited her, but 
my husband did not. 

“T am sorry you asked “her,” he said, when we 
were in the boat, on our way up totown. “I wish 
to Heaven I could get rid of her, from this time 
forth.” 

“Ah!” said I, coldly; “I thought you were very 
fond of Miss Manning.” 

“Begging your pardon, Laura, you think no such 
thing.” 

“Indeed, I did think so at one time, James. I had 
a great mind to be jealous.” 

“I will give you leave to be, if you choose, when 
you have heard my story, Laura. I did have quite a 
high opinion of her, at first—partly from your en- 
thusiastic description, and partly from her own pre- 
possessing manner and appearance. She has a way 
of commanding sympathy, as her tears are ever ready; 
and she has a way, too, of getting round one, that no 
person ever before possessed. I declare, Laura, if I 
had not been a married man, I should have made love 
to her.” 

I pouted a little at this. 

“ Well, one could hardly help it, when a womar—a 
beautiful woman, too—comes and lays her hand upon 
your shoulder, and tells you a pitiful tale of lonely 
orphanage, and the desertion of friends, and a hun- 
dred other sorrows.’’ 

‘“‘ Why didn’t she tell it to me?” 

‘“* Why, she didn’t want you to fall in love with her, 
of course.” 

“T see. Goon!” 

“ Well, you see, Arria Manning—that isn’t her real 
name, though—has been married, and her husband 
deserted her.”’ 

“Did he have reason?” 

‘‘ He did, my dear—ample reason.” 

‘But, surely, James, she did not tell you that 
part?” 

“ Not a bit of it! She did not tell me she had been 
married. But the mate, it seems, knew her whole 
history. He recognized her when she came on board, 
and told me to keep her apart from you as much as 
possible, but not to say anything to you, until she 
had told me her story. So, I got it all from her, xi- 

though it cost me two or three evenings’ tramp on 
deck with her. Then I met her with the mate’s re- 
port of her. She was fairly wild, and begged me to 
take her on shore, and let her find a new situation. 
I did, but always found her waiting for me at the 
boat. I did not want to make you uneasy, and as 








While you were very ill, I was obiiged to require 
her services; but at other times, I forbade her to go 
near you. She knows that I am aware of her char- 
acter. She besought me not to tell you; but I would 
not promise, for I thought you had aright to know 
how grossly you had been deceived into taking her 
with you. She is no orphan, for her parents live at 
the North End of our city, poor, but very good peo- 
ple, whose hearts she is breaking. Her husband is a 
respectable mechanic, who left her because she 
brought him to shame. Certainly, she does not seem 
like such a woman. She has a fine voice, and one of 
our best music-teachers gave her lessons in both sing- 
ing and playing, without charge; and her other ac- 
complishments, she has attained by her own natural 
taste and tact. Now what is to be done with her, 
Laura? Set your woman’s wit and sense at work. iad 

Can we find her husband?” 

* Possibly. The mate is positive he is on board the 
Aristides, lying near us.” 

“Then send tor him, and let him decide.” 

“You are a second Portia,” said my husband. 
“ Perhaps he will take her off our hands.” 

When we returned to the ship, James sent a note 
to the captain of the Aristides, begging him to send 
the carpenter on board the Vesuvius, which he did 
immediately. The man came into the cabin, expeet- 
ing t-. be set at work there. My husband and I went 
on deck. Miss Manning sat there reading. James 
went up to her, and requested her presence down 
stairs. I could see that she trembled a little, but she 
obeyed him. As she went down, she looked back, as 
if waiting for him. 

* Please go down,” he said, kindly. “I cannot go 
just yet.” 

It was the last look I ever had of her. I heard a 
sobbing voice below, for the next hour, and then 
James came to tell me that the generous-hearted 
husband had forgiven her, believing that she was 
truly repentant. He had been intending to obtain a 
discharge from the Aristides, and find some kind of 
business at Madeira. His wife’s beauty, her apparent 
penitence, with the remembrance of her extreme 
youth, disposed him to forgive her past frailty, and 
try her again. 

Jo triumphe! Iam fairly rid of my “ companion ” 
—the last I will ever burden myself with. James 
thinks I have behaved very well. He does not know 
how horribly jealous I was, at one time. I shall 
never see blue eyes and yellow tresses again, without 
recalling the image of Lucy Sharp, alias Arria 
Manning. 

I smile, as I recall the references she gave me. 
There was not @ woman’s name among them; but I 
had great faith in human nature, before my voyage. 
My husband has received a letter from George 
Sharp, the husband of ‘Miss Manning.” He is 
grateful to him for restoring his wife. She isa re- 
formed woman, he says, and is a help to him in his 
business. He asked forgiveness, in her name, for the 
deception she had put upon me, and said she was 
fully punished by my coldness and indifference to 
her. 

When my sailor mutinies, as he sometimes does, I 
punish him by threatening him with a “companion” 
like Miss Manning. He is very docile and obedient, 
after that. 


> 





OPINION OF ENGLISH GIRLS. 

This is the cry of rapture which a distinguished 
French writer, M. Taine, raises after contemplation 
of the young ladies of England: “Nothing more 
simple than the young girls; among lovely things, 
there are few so lovely in the world; well-shaped, 
strong, sure of themselves, so thoroughly sound and 
open, so exempt from coquetry. Impossible, unless 
one has seen it, to imagine this freshness, this inno- 
cence. Many of them are flowers—fiowers just burst- 
ing into bloom; only the morning rose, with its pure 
and delightful tints, with its petals studded with 
dewdrops, can give an idea of.it. Far in advance 
this of the beauty of the south, with its distinct, fin- 
ishe4, fixed outlines, constituting a definite design. 
Here aj] reminds us of the fragility, delicacy, and 
continual flow of life; eyes full of candor, blue as 
violets, iooking without consciousness of what they 
are looking at; at the slightest emotion, the blood 
diffusing itself over the cheeks, the neck, even down 
to the shoulders, in purple-tinted waves. You see 
emotions flitting on these transparent flashes, like 
the varying tints that play upon their meadows; and 
this virgin purity is so genuine that you feel an im- 
pulse to lower your eyes in respect. And yet, all 
natural and artless as they are, they are not languid 
and listless; they enjoy and can bear active service 
like their brothers. With their hair floating in the 
wind, they are to be seen, when only six years old, 
galloping on horseback, and taking long walks. In 
this country, a life of action fortifies the phlegmatic 
temperament, and the heart becomes more simple, 
while the body is becoming more sound.” 


THE SECRET DISCOVERED. 

“There are tricks in all trades but ours,” as the 
lawyer said to his client. An honest rustic went 
into the shop of a Quaker to buy @ hat, for which 
twenty-five shillings were demanded. He offered 
twenty shillings. 

“As I live,” said the Quaker, ‘I cannot afford to 
give it thee at that price.” 

“As you live!” exclaimed the countryman. “ Then 
live more moderately, and be hanged to you!” 

« Friend,” said the Quaker, “ thou shalt have the 
hat for nothing. I have sold hats for twenty years, 








you said nothing, I thought you observed nothing. 


and my trick was never found out before.” 
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~The World i in ‘Bin’ 


AN ARDENT PRAYER. 


I want a heart—one heart alone— 
To beat responsive to my own. 

O Fate, go search for one, and find 
Or, if you can't, why, never mind : 


I want (what magic in the sounds!) 
About £100,000, 

But will it come? I rather doubt 
And so I'll push along without it. 


I want a mansion in a square— 

Or in a street—or, anywhere. 

Go, get it for me, Fate, and hurry! 
But stop !—you ‘ll think me such a . 


I want a better state of mind— 
More philosophic and resigned 


Embracing in its broad expansion 
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While you were very ill, I was obliged to require 

her services; but at other times, I forbade her to go 

near you. She knows that I am aware of her char- 

acter. She besought me not to tell you; but I would 

not promise, for I thought you had a right to know 

how grossly you had been deceived into taking her 

with you. She's no orphan, for her parents live at 
the North End of our city, poor, but very good peo- 
ple, whose hearts she is breaking. Her husband is a 
respectable mechanic, who left her because she 
brought him to shame. Certainly, she does not seem 
like such a woman. She has a fine voice, and one of 
our best music-teachers gave her lessons in both sing- 
ing and playing, without charge; and her other ac- 
complishments, she has attained by her own natural 
taste and tact. Now what is to be done with her, 
Laura? Set your woman’s wit and sense at work.” 
* Can we find her husband?” 

“ Possibly. The mate is positive he is on board the 
Aristides, lying near us.” 

“Then send tor him, and let him decide.” 

“You are a second Portia,” said my husband. 
“ Perhaps he will take her off our hands.” 

When we returned to the ship, James sent a note 
to the captain of the Aristides, begging him to send 


3o | the carpenter on board the Vesuvius, which he did 


immediately. The man came into the cabin, expeect- 


n- | ing to be set at work there. My husband and I went 
ig| on deck. Miss Manning sat there reading. James 
he | went up to her, and requested her presence down 
n-| stairs. I could see that she trembled a little, but she 
iy | obeyed him, As she went down, she looked back, as 
ig | if waiting for him. 

ve| ‘Please go down,” he said, kindly. “I cannot go 
n- | just yet.” 


3-| sobbing voice below, for the next hour, and then 


sg | try her again. 


a} how horribly jealous I was, at one time. I shal 


Manning. 





her. 
When my sailor mutinies, as he sometimes does, 
punish him by threatening him with a “ companion 


like Miss Manning. He is very docile and obedient, 


after that. 





1e OPINION OF ENGLISH GIRLS. 





oD | one has seen it, to imagine this fresh 


It was the last look Iever had of her. I heard a 


James came to tell me that the generous-hearted 
husband had forgiven her, believing that she was 
truly repentant. He had been intending to obtain a 
discharge from the Aristides, and find some kind of 
business at Madeira. His wife’s beauty, her apparent 
penitence, with the remembrance of her extreme 
youth, disposed him to forgive her past frailty, and 


Jo triumphe! Iam fairly rid of my “ companion ” 
—the last I will ever burden myself with. James 
thinks I have behaved very well. He does not know 


never see blue eyes and yellow tresses again, without 
recalling the image of Lucy Sharp, alias Arria 


I smile, as I recall the references she gave me. 
There was not @ woman’s name among them; but I 
had great faith in human nature, before my voyage. 
My husband has received a letter from George 
Sharp, the husband of “Miss Manning.” He is 
grateful to him for restoring his wife. She is a re- 
formed woman, he says, and is a help to him in his 


deception she had put upon me, and said she was 
fully punished by my coldness and indifference to 


This is the cry of rapture which a distinguished 
cy | French writer, M. Taine, raises after contemplation 
of the young ladies of England: “Nothing more 

.h | simple than the young girls; among lovely things, 
there are few so lovely in the world; well-shaped, 

vd } strong, sure of themselves, so thoroughly sound and 
open, so exempt from coquetry. Impossible, unless 
, this inno- 
- &@] cence. Many of them are flowers—fiowers just burst- 
n=} ing into bloom; only the morning rose, with its pure 
e-} and delightful tints, with its petals studded with 
ay | dewdrops, can give an idea of.it. Far in advance 
.+Y}| this of the beauty of the south, with its distinct, fin- 
a0 | ished, fixed outlines, constituting a definite design. 
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business. He asked forgiveness, in her name, for the 
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THE FLAGS OF 


OUR UNION. 











* . * 
Ohe orld in Miniature, 
AN ARDENT PRAYER. 
I want a heart—one heart alone— 
To beat responsive to my own. 
O Fate, go search for one, and find it; 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































I] Here aj] reminds us of the fragility, delicacy, and 





ve | continual fiow of life; eyes full of candor, blue as 
violets, looking without consciousness of what they 
are looking at; at the slightest emotion, the blood 

-&| diffusing itself over the cheeks, the neck, even down 
m|to the shoulders, in purple-tinted waves. You see 
ly | emotions flittmg on these transparent flashes, like 

in- | the varying tints that play upon their meadows; and 

this virgin purity is so genuine that you feel an im- 
pulse to lower your eyes in respect. And yet, all 
er, | natural and artless as they are, they are not languid 
and listless; they enjoy and can bear active service 
like their brothers. With their hair floating in the 
‘al | wind, they are to be seen, when only six years oli, 
ind } galloping on horseback, and taking long walks. In 
this country, a life of action fortities the phlegmatic 
temperament, and the heart becomes more simple, 
while the body is becoming more sound.” 
at 
THE SECRET DISCOVERED. 

, ile “There are tricks in all trades but ours,” as the 
rd, | lawyer said to his client. An honest rustic went 
as | into the shop of a Quaker to buy a hat, for which 
he | twenty-five shillings were demanded. He offered 

* shillings. 
. gee? ane the Quaker, “I-cannot afford to 
re- | give it thee at that price.” : 
to “As you live Y’ exclaimed the countryman. “ Then 


live more moderately, and be hanged to you a 


he| “Friend,” said the Quaker, “ thou shalt have the 
as | hat for nothing. I have sold hats for twenty years, 





ng. 


and my trick was never found out before.” 




























































































































































Or, if you can’t, why, never mind it! 


I want (what magic in the sounds!) 
About £100,000. 

But will it come? I rather doubt it; 
And so I'll push along without it. 


I want a mansion in a square— 

Or in a street—or, anywhere. 

Go, get it for me, Fate, and hurry! 

But stop !—you ‘ll think me such a worry. 


I want a better state of mind— 

More philosophic and resigned— 
Embracing ini its broad expansion 

Much more than money, heart, or mansion. 


A domestic in London has been punished with six 
months’ imprisonment for emptying one hundred 
bottles of wine, and filling them with water. Although 
she had been drinking the wine for a very long time, 
the master did not discover his loss until one evening 
when he gave a banquet, and was boasting of his old 
wines. He ordered “a few bottles of this valuable 
wine” to be brought from the cellar, when, to the 
surprise of the host and the disgust of the guests, it 
“turned out” aqua pura. 

A raft was driven by the wind into the beach near 
the head of Lake Pepin, La., forcing up the skull and 
parts of a skeleton of a man, with which was found a 
decaying money-belt holding about $600 in gold and 
silver. It is supposed, from the fact of the specie 
being found with them, that they are the remains of 
one of the persons lost by the burning of the Galena 
at Red Wing, in 1858. 

Ten men were coffined alive and lost on a subma- 
rine torpedo-boat in the harbor of Valparaiso. A 
German, who had been experimenting, and had the 
management of the craft, sunk it in thirty fathoms 
of water, and it never came up. At last accounts a 
diver discovered it, but at such a depth that it could 
not be raised. 


A patient lately died in an English institution, 
who had been deaf, dumb and blind from infancy. 
For the first part of her life she was entirely neglect- 
ed; but after Mr. Dickens published an account of 
Laura Bridgman’s case, as he saw it in this city, her 
case was taken up, and she learned to read the books 
printed for the blind, to communicate her thoughts 
by writing, to set type, and to knit and sew. She 
corresponded with Laura Bridgman. 


Newspapers, in speaking of the visit of the Marquis 
of Lorne (eldest son of the Duke of Argyll) to this 
country, call him the first young gentleman in the 
United Kingdom after the royal family. This isa 
mistake. There are a dozen families which take pre- 
cedence of the Argyll family; nor is the latter in his- 
torical celebrity equal to some of the English houses, 
or to their own countrymen, the Douglases. 

A way has been discovered to stand an egg on end 
more satisfactory than the method employed by Co- 
lumbus. ‘Nothing more is required than toshake the 
egg very hard, until the white network which holds 
the yolk is broken, when the yolk descends into the 
large end, the centre of gravity is changed, and the 
egg may be easily balanced. 

General Sherman made a descent into the Quincy 
copper mines, Lake Superior, recently. He went 
down on the ladders, but insisted on riding up in the 
“skip.” Of course his word was law, and he was 
sent up flying, and came very near being dumped 
out on the breaking-floor when he came to the top. 

A short time ago the train bearing General Grant 
stopped at Mattoon, Illinois. A lawyer of that place 
took General Grant for a brakeman, and asked him 
to step aside so he could pass in and see the general. 
This the brakeman politely did, when a staff officer 
pointed out the man on the platform as General 
Grant. 

Two Free Church ministers from parishes not far 
apart drove within a short distance of a toll-bar in 
Inverness, Scotland, approaching from opposite direc- 
tions. Having stopped their gigs, the ministers got 
out and walked through the toll-bar, when each 
ascended the other’s vehicle and drove away, to re- 
peat the same dexterous vre on the Monday 
following, to the amazement as well as the amuse- 
ment of the toll-keeper, who found himself thus 
balked of two fares. 

Bassompierre, French ambassador to Spain, was 
once telling Henri Quatre how he entered Madrid. 
“T was mounted on the smallest mule in the world.” 
“Ah,” said Henri, “what an amusing sight—the 
biggest ass on the smallest mule!”—“I was your 
majesty’s representative,” was the rejoinder. 

Fabulous stories are circulating in Atlanta as to 
the richness of the gold mines in Northern Georgia. 
Many are getting ready to start for the diggings. 
Yankee companies are alréady on the ground with 
all sorts of machinery for washing and crushing gold, 
and are using all their powers of persuasion to in- 
duce the land owners near the rivers and little 
streams to grant them leases of the land on both 
banks. 

A Hartford local says, “The people of Hartford are 
much troubled with worms; they fall out of the trees 
in great numbers.” We are sorry to learn that these 
people are troubled with worms, but we fail to see 
why this difficulty should cause them to fall out of 
trees, unless they roost o’ nights. 











Much in Bittle. 


On the Fourth, Mr. King’s balloon travelled at the 
rate of one mile per minute. 
The effects of a fire-cracker can be seen by the fire 
at Portland. 
Boston, as usual, avas prompt to afford the sufferers 
of Portland relief. 
Mr. Peabody has given another $100,000 to his pet 
institution at South Danvers. 
Rebuilding has already commenced in Portland. 
During the rebellion in Jamaica, over six hundred 
women were flogged by generous Englishmen. 
Twenty cases of sunstroke in one day in New York 
and Brooklyn. ; 

We called it hot in Boston when the thermometer 
marked 100 degrees. 

Thad. Stevens is a candidate for the Senate from 
Pennsylvania. 

Lord Russell didn’t like the idea of leaving office, 
and wants to get back. 

General Grant is not a candidate for the presi- 
dency. He is sensible. 

Head-Centre Stephens had a great reception in 
Boston. 

The mosquitoes in Mobile are so fierce, that men 
commit suicide to avoid them. 

There is some talk of forming a yacht club in 
Boston. 

During the past five years the general government 
has spent $2,569,816 in Massachusetts for repairs. 

Some rock-blasting negroes recently struck oil in 
the vicinity of Nashville. 

The captain general of Cuba loses $12,000 of his 
annual salary. Spanish financial reform. 

The safe of Dr. Webb, who was killed at Little 
Rock, Ark., was robbed of $70,000. 

Aman in Lawrence, Mass., had his leg sawn nearly 
in two, lengthwise, by falling upon a circular saw. 

Fifty deaths a day from yellow fever in Vera Cruz. 

The present demand in New York is for tenants 
rather than tenements. 

Hartford is to have a public hall capable of seating 
2500 persons, and a big organ. 

Two spirited young ladies recently indulged in a 
rowing match imgNew Haven harbor. 

A printing establishment in Paris employs over 
one thousand persons. 

Alexander H. Stephens goes on a lecturing tour 
next season. 

Five noblemen are said to own one-fourth of the 
land in all Scotland. 

A large alligator was captured near Mobile, taken 
to the city, and is now the pet of the public. 

The newly-discovered gold mines in Venezuelan 
Guiana are reported rich and easily worked. 

A sporting duke in England bet £180,000 on one of 
his horses. That’s only $900,000, 

Thread is made in New Orleans from the stalks of 
the cotton plants. 

The New York Seventh regiment is determined to 
make a Paris campaign. 

A bouncing boy was born in a New York horse car, 
recently. 

The Friends are to have a grand annual meeting 
at Saratoga next year. 

The death of John McDougal Stuart, the celebrated 
explorer of the interior of Australia, is announced. 

There are four hundred fat-boiling establishments 
in New York city. 

A Fifth Avenue colored coachman is defaulter to 
the amount of $970 worth of trappings. 

Santa Anna is said to have $10,000,000 on deposit 
in England. 

It is said the emperor of Brazil is particularly par- 
tial to Americans. ge 

The practice of throwing vitriol upon ladies’ dresses 
has been revived in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A turtle has been caught in Australia seven feet in 
length, and weighing seven hundred pounds, 

There are 150,000 Tyrolese in the Austrian army, 
who can shoot straight to the bull’s eye. 

England employs 160 pounds of iron per head of 
population; America, 130 pounds per head. 

Some Frenchmen are endeavoring to have capital 
punishment abolished in that country. 

George Peabody has received the honorary degree 
of LL.D. from Columbia College, Washington, 

Cattle disease has broken out among the buffaloes 
on the Red River plains. 

General Sherman says the Indians will sign a treaty 
with one hand, and snatch a scalp with the other. 


Marriages. 


In_ this city, by Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. Charles Place 
and Miss Martha E. Cox. 
3y Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. James A. Fisher and Miss Hen- 
rietta Robinson, of St. John, N. B. 
y Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. I. Wilton Hall and Miss 
Louise M. Hill. 
At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. by sid Mr. William W. 
Reading, of Charlestown, and Miss Catharine I. Sewell. 
At Brookline, by Rev. Dr. Hedge, Mr. Richard H. Weld 
and Miss Laura T. Winsor. 
At Medford, by’ Rev. Mr. Towne, Mr. Darius A. Green 
and Miss Hattie O. Emery. 


Deaths. 


In this oy, Mr. Lemuel Davis, 54; Mrs. Mary Jane 
Hobbs, 39: Mr. Joseph B. Briggs, 16; Mrs. Mary E. Page; 
Mrs. Harriet I. Allen; Mrs. Helen DeWolfe, wife of A: 
Sigourney Bird. 
t West Roxbury, Mrs. Abigail Dudley, 91. 

At Acton, Mr. Luther Conant, 80. 

At Marlboro’, Mrs. Abby B. Hussey, 66. 

At Gorham, Me., Mr. Oliver F. Lincoln, 35. 

At Massillon, Ohio, Mrs. Frances Upham Jarvis, widow 
of the late General Dwight Jarvis. 

At St. Louis, Mrs. Ann M. Griffin, 24 
































At New Orleans, Mr. John W. Atkins, of Boston, 26. 


Che PHouscheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union) 
Johnny Cakes, 

Sift a quart of corn meal into a pan; make a hole 
in the middle, and pour ina pint of warm water. 
Mix the meal and water gradually into a batter, add- 
ing a teaspoonful of salt; beat it very quickly, and 
for a long time, till it becomes quite light; then 
spread it thick and even on a stout piece of smooth 
board; place it upright on the hearth. before a clear 
fire, with something to support the board behind, 
and bake it well; cut it into squares, and split and 
butter them hot. They may also be made with a 
quart of milk, three eggs, one teaspoonful of carbon- 
ate of soda, and one teacupful of wheaten flour; add 
Indian corn meal sufficient to make a batter like that 
of pancakes, and either bake it in buttered pans, or 
upon a griddle, and eat them with butter. 





Rolls. 

Rub into a pound of sifted flour two ounces of but- 
ter; beat the whites of three eggs to a froth, and add 
a tablespoonful of good yeast, a little salt, and suffi- 
cient warm milk to make a stiff dough. Cover and 
put it where it will be kept warm, and it will rise in 
an hour. Then make it into rolls, or round cakes; 
put them on a floured tin, and bake in a quick oven 
orstove. They will be done in ten or fifteen minutes. 





Dyspepsia Bread. 

The following receipt for making bread has proved 
highly salutary to persons afflicted with dyspepsia :— 
Three quarts unbolted wheat meal; one quart soft 
water, warm, but not hot; one gill of fresh yeast; 
one gill of molasses, or not, as may suit the taste; 
one teaspoonful of saleratus. ; 





To make Yeast in the Turkish manner. 

Take a small teacupful of split or bruised peas, and 
pour on it a pint of boiling water, and set it in a ves- 
sel all night on the hearth, or any warm place. The 
next morning the water will have a froth on it, and 
be good yeast, and will make as much bread as two 
quartern loaves. 





Sweeping Carpets. 

Persons who are accustomed to use tea-leaves for 
sweeping their carpets, and find that they leave 
stains, will do well to employ fresh-cut grass instead. 
It is better than tea-leaves for preventing dust, and 
gives the carpets a very bright, fresh look. 











TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles : 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: or, The Priva- 
teer of 1976. By SyLvAnus Coss, JR. 
No. 2.-THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 

Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. RoBInson. 

No. 3.-THE BRAVO’S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By SyLtvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or, The 

Tory and his League. By SYLvaAnus Coss, Jr. 

No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND: or, The Mahratta 

Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENIsoN. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: or, The Sign of the 

Mystic Tie. By Masor BEN: PERLEY Poore. 

No. 7.-THE BORDER LEAGUE: or, The Camp, 

= Cabin and the Wilderness. By Mrs. C. f° 
RRY. 

No. 8.—_THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 

Heart in Florence. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

No. 9.—THE WOOD WITCH: or, The Double 

Plot. By Sy_vanvs Coss, JR. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: or, The Children of Fate. 

By SYLVANUS Coss, JR. 

No. 11.-THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By J AMES F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—-THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 

and the Usurper. By SYLvanus Coss, Jr. 

No. 13.-THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 

pores of Fortune’s Wheel. By BEN: PERLEY 
OORE. 

No. 14.-THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 

L. 8S. Goopwin. 

No. 15.—FITZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 

Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.-THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 

Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE. 

No. 17.-THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, The 

Young Lion of Mount Hor. By SyLvanus Coss, JR. 
No. 18.-THE CHANGELING: or, The False 

Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.-THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET: or, St 1 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Firts. aa 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 

Dwarf of Constantinople. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE: or, Mother Church 

Thwarted. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR: or, Don 

John of Austria. By Gro. L. AIKEN. 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The M. if 
the Mill. By Marcarer BLovnt. rr 
No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 

the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s 

Triumph. By J. W. M’'CartTNEy. 

No. 2%7.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES: or, The 
Brides of the Bahamas. By Harry HazE.Ton. 
No. 28.-THROUGH THE TOILS. A Thrilling 

Story of Prairie Life. By Wm. H. BUSHNELL. 

No. 29.—JESSIE HEATH: or, The Mother’s Tal- 
isman. By EMMA GARRISON. JONES. 
No. 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR: or, The 

Daughter of the Sea. By Georce L. AIKEN. 

No. 31.—ZELDA. A Tale of the Massachusetts 

Colony. By Miss JANE HOWARD. 

No. 32.—BRIGHT CLOUD. By Ws. H. BusHne tt. 

No. 833.—THE FATAL CASKET: or, The Poison- 
ers of Paris. By Francis A. DuRIVAGE 

No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA: or, The 

Smuggler of Colonial Times. By Lieut. Murray. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pvustisners, 











Boston, Mass. 


se 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books tn 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single co: fos by mail, post-paid, for twenty-jive cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar, 


THE FREEBOOTER: or, The Scourge of the 
Caribbean Sea, By WALTER CLARENCE. 

VULTURES: or, The Secret of a Birth. By Mrs. 
L. 8. Goopwin. 

THE ACTRESS: or, Before and Behind the Cur- 
tain, By ONE OF THE PROFESSION. 

THE POLICE SPY: or, The Secret Crimes of 
Paris. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, The Fortunes of 
a Spanish Cavalier. By LigUTENANT MuRRAY. 

THE RENEGADE: or, The Secrets of the Gulf 
Mill. By Matcoum J. ERryM. 2 

REDPATH: or, The Western Trail. A Story of 
Frontier Adventure. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 

THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE: or, The Secrets 
ofa Throne. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa. By Capt. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 

THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch of the North Sea. 
By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: or, The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. = 

THE FOREST RANGER: or, The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr.J. B. WILLIAMS. 

ROSALTHE: or, The Pioneers of Kentucky. By 
Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Secret of Confession. 
By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 

1d Powder House. By HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN. 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, The Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEAD. 

MARIAN MALVERN: or, The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRANcis A. D~RIVAGE. 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, The Downfall of Carnaby 
Cedars. By JANE G. AUSTIN. 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: or, The Living Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: or, The Mysterious 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Protege. A 
Taleof Crimeand Retribution. By MATTHEWS.VINTON, 

THE VISCONTI: or, Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
Austin C. BURDICK. 

SIR RASHLEIGH’S SECRET: or,-The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribu- 
tion. By Francis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: or, The Mysteries of 
Alburn Hall. A Taleof Old England. By Mrs. 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, The Young Hunter 
of Virginia. By SyLtvanus Coss, Jr. 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, The Spy of Newbern. 
A Story ofthe War. By Darius Coss. 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Pe- 
nobscot. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVER. 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By BEN: PERLEY PooRE. 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HALF-WITTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NEv BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BuRDICK. 

THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By Nep BunTLINE. 

MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Ligh 
By Dr. J. H. Rospinson. si irene 

THE UNKNOWN: or, The Secret Helper. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J.H. Rosinson. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearlof the Points. A Taleof 
New York. By GeorGE L. AIKEN. 

THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. by LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. Rosinson. 

THEGOLD FIEND: or, Shadows on the Hearth- 
stone. By FRANcIs A. DURIVAGE. 

THESEA LARK :or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. 
ATale ofthe Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY, 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LigzurENanT MuRRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or, The Heir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By Dr. J. H. RoBINSoN. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the 

ackwoodsman,. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE. - 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: or, The Soldier 
andthe Spy. By LigUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Keeper 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Coss, Jr. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville. 
By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuB.isuers, 
No.63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
(GF For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal ofits classin New Eng- 
land, and allacknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever publishedinthiscountry. Itscolumnsare filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures ,wit, humor, 
poetry , editorials, etc.,etc., freshfrom the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors ,among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 
TeERMS—Three Dollarsa Year; two copies,$5.00; seven 
copies,$15.00; single number, six cents. 
The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 


i ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusiisHers, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This popular and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in itsel’, embracing a great variety of tales. 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written an 
prepared expressly for its columns. It is conceded by 
all to be the cheapest and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copies, $9.00; thirteen 
copies, $15.00 ; single copies, 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pre isners, 








Boston, Mass. 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with lar, 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


eee 
BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
~~ 


O, earth is beautiful and fair, 
Iler golden-"broidered meadows, 
Ver forests lying dim and cool, 
Half sunlit, half in shadows. 

Her sweet, swift rivers as they flow, 
Her golden-sandalled mountains, 
Her rocks, and hills, and valleys fiir, 
Her whitely-surpliced fountains. 


The sunrise o'er her misty hills, 
The hush of summer weather, 

The clouds of beauty and perfume 
Across the verdant heather. 

But ah! we own a subtler charm 
Than Nature’s sweet adorning, 

A rarer bliss than summer brings, 
Through glint of golden morning: 


Earth holds a thousand loving hearts, 
But ah! my weak pen falters; 

It cannot paint the sacred fires 
That burn on friendship's altars. 

Its holy trusts, its deathless loves, 
Its pure and sweet communion, 

Its subtle bonds that hold and bind 
Our souls in blissful union! 


For sunny skies may change and chill, 
And blossoms die in beauty, 

But never from our lives shall fade 
The flowers of love and duty. 

And, free from stain of earth and sin, 
Beyond Death's misty river, 

These quenchless fires of love shall burn 
Foreversand forever. 


The loved and longed-for gone before, 
The true and tender-hearted, 
The pure, strong souls, the faithful hearts, 
With whom we ‘ve met and parted; 
The fiowers that faded from our way, 
The stars we missed at even, 
Shall bloom by Jasper's crystal sea, 
And shine again in heaven! 





Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LITTLE BENNY ANGLES WITH A PIN. 


BY GEORGE JAY VARNEY. 

SrncE Benny went a smelting, he had taken to 
fishing considerably. There was a little tinkling 
stream that ran from the fountain near the end of the 
house, quite across the garden, and down through the 
pasture. Here Benny had often dropped a line, and 
caught a good many nibbles, but very few fish. His 
fishing-tackle consisted of an old rod that had lost 
the tip and butt, and a broken trout-line, on which 
John had fastened a big, bright pin, bent up into a 
hook, and a little tin match-box, with a string to it, 
which he kept his bait in. A thin piece of lead was 
wound about the line, just above the hook, for a 
sinker. In the basin at the fountain, there were 
trout, and little red-fins, and silver-sides; but Benny 
wusn’t allowed to fish there. The fishes couldn’t get 
out from the basin, for it had no outlet but the wire 
strainer, where the little rill ran outandaway. But 
there were lots of tiny fishes in every pool of the little 
brook; and in the deep places where the rill fell bub- 
bling down, there were sometimes seen beautiful fel- 
lows an inch or two long. 

Benny used ever so many things for bait—bits of 
cheese and pork, flies, bugs and grasshoppers, and, 
once in a long while, an earth-worm, when he could 
get John to put him on. For those fellows wriggled 
80, and felt so cold and damp, that Benny never liked 
to touch them. 

One day, John and their neighbor, Dick, had been 
off, and caught some fine trout—thirty apiece. Ben- 
ny counted the bright spots on their sides, and ex- 
amined the blue and olive-colored little scales on their 
back and sides, and their pink and yellow bellies, 
where there wasn’t a scale tobe found. Next day, as 
soon as the family were through breakfast, Benny 
took his rod and line and bait-box, and got John’s 
fish-basket, then started for the little brook in the 
garden, This time he had for bait two worms he dug 
before breakfast from Jennie’s flower-beds, a bit of 
cheese, and three flies. He disliked to touch the 
worms, 80 he put the cheese on first. He dropped in 
his hook all along the stream, but somehow the fishes 
all seemed very small to-day. He went to the deep- 
est spot there was, and threw the hook in there, hav- 
ing first put ona fresh piece of cheese. Out came a 
swarm of fishes, an inch long or-more, and set them- 
selves around the hook, in a circle, with tails out, and 
noses smelling at the cheese. They had no idea that 
it was good to eat, After aspell of smelling, they 
began to rub their noses together, and appeared to 
hold a consultation. Then they all turned at once, 
and began to nibble. 

“Go away, you little fishes,” said Benny, shaking 
his hook. ‘O, don’t go, big ones!” he continued. 
But big and little alike flew away on their water- 
wings. ‘ You’re all poor little mites of fishes,” said 
Benny, angrily, when he found the fishes wouldn’t 
come back. ‘You aren’t fourth s large as trout.” 
Ani Benny left them, and climled >ver the fence in- 
to the pasture. 

There was a large rock on one side of the brook 
e and close on the other side were three little 











trees. The water was quite deep, and Benny thought 
there must surely be a big fish here. So he put on 
one of his bluetiies, and dropped his hook down to- 
wards the water. He couldn’t see it strike the wa- 
ter, because of the long grass at the margin. In fact, 
before it touched the water, something jumped out 
of the grass with a sudden sharp noise, like * Uk!” 
that made Benny jump; and instantly there was a 
sudden jerk at the line. Benny waited a minute to 
think what he should do, then cautiously lifted the 
rod, so that he could see down to the hook. What 
do you think was there? It hadn’t any tail like a 
fish, but two long legs, with feet like fans or fins, 
hung straight down behind him, and two little fore 
paws were fighting the hook that held fast in his 
mouth. It was a big mouth for such a little fellow; 
and underneath it his chin was all yellow, and his 
belly, too. Then he stopped struggling, and stuck his 
great goggle-eyes out, trying to see what kind of a 
fly it was he had caught that hurt his mouth so, and 
hung him up in that way. 

“You isn’t a fish,” exclaimed Benny, sternly. 
* You oughtn’t bite, ’less you are a fish.” 

But he must be got off the hook somehow. So 
Benny opened the basket, and took hold of the head 
of the pin, where it was fastened to the line, and 
turned him right off. Then he clapped the basket- 
lid down quick, and had him safe and snug. But he 
heard him bumping against the sides of the basket 
for a long time, as he jumped around, trying to get 
out, 

Now for some distance the brook was small and 
swift, and without any place for fishes; but at a place 
where the cattle crossed, or stopped to drink, it 
spread out into quite a broad pool. Here lots of little 
tadpoles or polywogs wiggled themselves about with 
their long, flat tails. Benny laid down his rod, and 
went to making a hollow in the sand, at the edge of 
the water. When it was done, he opened a little place, 
so that the water ran in and filled it full. Then he 
drove in a dozen polywogs. He called the big ones 
whales, and when they wouldn’t come in, he har- 
pooned them with a long stick. At last, when he had 
driven in a very great one, he caught him, and put 
him in his basket, and two little ones with him. He 
opened the little hollow to the brook, so that the oth- 
ers could run out, then took up his ftishing-rod, and 
found another deep place. 

This time, he put on one of the earth-worms for 
bait. He set down on the bank, and watched the 
hook go down almost to the bottom, where a great 
fellow, fully two inches long, slipped up to the hook. 
Before Benny thought to stir the rod, he had taken 
off the bait as slick as if he was used to taking his fuod 
from just that kind of a fork. . 

** *Ere, ’at wasnt’ fair!” cried Benny. “ You bring 
it back.” And he leaned over to see what the greedy 
fellow would do with his prize. 

He came out from under the bank pretty quick, 
with a swarm of little fishes chasing him. 

“Go it!” cried Benny; and his image down in the 
water smiled till you could see his white teeth. 

Away went the fish, with the worm hanging from 
his mouth, and the other fishesclose by him. Round 
and round they went, some behind him, some beside 
him, snapping at the delicious morsel. They got 
him surrounded, finally, and, dodge as he would, 
they got bite after bite, till ’twas all gone. 

“Tm glad you lost it!’ criel Benny. “You stole 
it off my hook. Nowif you’d taken a good honest 
bite, ’ey wouldn’t got ’e bait away from you.” 

The fish looked very much ashamed, and slunk 
away under the bank out of sight. 

The worms were gone now; two flies had got away, 
and old goggle-eyes, you know, swallowed the other. 
Benny tried fishing with the bare pin. The little 
fishes would run xp, and bump their noses against it, 
but they wouldn’t bite it. In one broad, deep place, 
the bottom was all marked over with little curved 
lines, as if somebody had been writing with a sharp 
cane. Benny laid down on the bank, to find if any- 
thing in the brook had done it. His eyes ‘followed 
along the lines, and he found that every one ended at 
a little black clam. 

“What you doing down there, little clam?” said 
Benny. ‘ You writing your name?” 

The clam didn’t make any reply, more than if he 
hadn’t been spoken to; only he kept sliding further 
away. Now he had neither hands, feet, wings, nor 
fins—and how do you suppose he moved himself? 
We shallsee by-and-by. Benny tried to entice him 
to bite the hook, swinging it right up against his long 
black head. Init went, without noticing the pin at 
all, and then the shell shut close. Benny tried an- 
other, but he acted just the same; none of them were 
fond of pins. There was lying on the bank: a long 
stick, with one end very small; and Benny took it, 
and put the small end down easy to a very big clam, 
that had his mouth wide open. The old fellow drew 
his head in, and in went the stick right after it, be- 
fore he had time to shut the door. But he tried to 
shut it, and so held the stick very hard; and Benny 
pulled him out by the stick, and laid him on the bank. 
Then Benny laid down to examine him, turning him 
over and over, and trying to peep inside his house. 
He couldn’t, though; for the surly old fellow kept 
the door shut, and there wasn’t a window in the 
house. That made it very dark inside, and I don’t 
believe the fellow could have read his own writing in 
there, without spectacles, do you? 

Benny thought he heard a call, just. then; and, 
turning, he saw Jennie at the garden fence, beckon- 
ing to him. So he dropped the clam in his basket, 
with the other captives, picked up his pole, and went 
back with Jennie. Just as they entered the house, 
they met John and Dick. John burst out laughing, 


as Benny came marching in. He was a funny little 
fisherman, J tell you, with such a long pole over his 
bit of a shoulder, and the basket dangling just above 
his heels. 

** What have you caught, Bonny?” asked Dick. 

John took the basket, and looked in. There sat 
old Goggle-eyes, with one foot in the clam’s mouth, 
winking as hard as he could. : 

“ Halloo!” shouted John; “ here’s old Stick-in-the- 
mud, eating frog like a Frenchman.” 

They all looked in the basket. Then John pried 
the sides of the shell apart, and let froggy out. 

“Let’s see if old Stick-in-the-mud’s got any 
pearls,” continued John. And he took the shell 
apart with an old carving-knife. 

There was one pearl inside, but it wasn’t round, nor 
any larger than an apple-seed. Well, the poor clam’s 
front door was open now, and you could see right into 
his parlor. It was very beautiful, with floor and 
ceiling of mother-of-pearl, glowing with every color 
you could think of. And all around the room were 
scalloped curtains, from faint straw-color to dark 
purple. And then such a contrivance he he had for 
shutting the door! There are two very thick elastic 
cords, one attached to each valve of the shell, with 
the other end grown to his shoulders; so that he lets 
himself out, or shuts himself in, as he pleases, just 
by shrugging his shoulders. And though he has 
shoulders, he has neither legs nor arms. He travels 
on the edges of his parlor curtains, just pushing them 
out between the sides of his shell. 

Then John began to call off the rest of the contents 
of Benny’s fish-basket: 


** Here’s one great big goggle-eyed frog, 
Big tadpole, little tadpole, and poly wog.”’ 


“What will polywogs be when they grow up, Ben- 
ny?” asked John. 

“T don’t know. What would ’ey be? Whales?” 

“They’ll be whaling big frogs,” said John, laugh- 
ing. 

“ Look at this one,” said Dick, showing Benny the 
largest of the tadpoles. ‘See the feet growing out.” 

“What do ’ey do with ’eir tails?” inquired Benny. 

“ Their tailor goes around with his siears, and cuts 
em off, when their legs are grown,” replied John. 
* Next time you go a fishing, you’d better pick up all 
the polywogs’ tails you find lying around loose; they 
make good bait.” 

“ What do ’ey have a tailor for? ’Ey don’t have 
any coats and towses,” said Benny. 

“They don’t have any tailors, Benny,” said Dick. 
* They don’t have their tails cut off, either. I’ll tell 
you where they go to. The Polywogs outgrow them. 
They grow out to the ends of them.” 

“Yes, Benny,” said John; “ that’s a fact. 

“ The tail of polywog 
Is back bone of frog.’’ 
DISCOVERY OF A MAMMOTH. 

News of the discovery of a mammoth in the frozen 
soil of arctic Siberia has just been received from the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, to 
the satisfaction of paleontologists, who are hopeful 
that it will afford an opportunity for a complete and 
trustworthy description of the ancient creature. It 
was discovered in 1864, by a Samoyed, near the Bay 
of Tas, the eastern arm of the Gulf of Obi, imbedded 
in the earth, covered with hair, and the skin appa- 
rently entire. This state of preservation is due to the 
almost perennial frost which prevails on the north- 
ernmost coast of Asia, and it is to be hoped that par- 
tial exposure to the air will not, as in a former in- 
stance, have occasioned a sudden decomposition. In 
February of the present year, the academy above re- 
ferred to commissioned a well-known palzontologist, 
one of their body, to visit thespot, and note its geolo- 
gy, together with every possible particular concerning 
the mammoth. We may therefore hope to have, in 
due time, a detailed report of the discovery, as well 
as of the appearance of the animal, and should cir- 
cumstances prove favorable, of the contents of its 
stomach. The subject is more interesting, inasmuch 
as it involves the question of a change of climate 
since the age when the mammoth roamed along the 
shores of what is now a frozen sea. 





THE SUN A BODY OF ICE. 

Of all the wild theories which have been invented 
respecting the nature of the sun, perhaps the most 
extravagant is contained in ‘‘A Treatise on the Sub- 
lime Science of Heliography, ‘satisfactorily demon- 
strating our great Orb of Light, the Sun, to be abso- 
lutely no other than a Body of Ice!” by Charles 
Palmer, gent., London, 1798. The sun is a cold body, 
says the author, because the temperature decreases 
as we approach it. Further, a convex lens of glass has 
the property of collecting all the rays which fall upon 
it at the focus; a lens of ice has the same effect. For 
these reasons, he believes that the sun is a huge con- 
vex mass of ice, which receives the rays of light and 
heat proceeding from the Almighty himself, and 
brings them to a focus upon the earth. 

A $25,000 TREE. 

In the month of January, 1866, a remarkable tree 
was brought to New York from a Western State, which 
was considered by the best judges to be worth $25,000. 
No foreign tree was ever brought here of so great 
value. This was a black-walnut tree, 70 feet long, 
measuring board or inch measure 4500 feet; but when 
cut into veneers it would be thirty times that, mak- 
ing 135,000 feet, which at 20 cents would be $27,000. 











The cost of cutting, carting, and placing in store for 
| sale, would be about $700. 





Humors of the Day. 


THE NIMBLE SHILLING. 

When the “ Rangers” wero on duty through West- 
ern Illinois, whiskey was a deplorably scarce article, 
and the money to purchaso it, when found, was equal- 
ly hard to obtain. Among the old Rangers, corn-juice 
was considered as y to subsist as corn- 
dodgers ; but, having received no pay for a period, the 
sminall stock of funds had entirely run out. Iu the 
meantime, an old dealer had succeeded in raising two 
barrels of the comfortable liquid, and erected a small 
shanty near the camp, where a shingle, in chalked 
capitals, declared that ‘ Whiskey is arrive at six 
sence asuc.” Major Murdock, one of the old veter- 
ans, had for two days, in a wofully parched state, 
been searching in his ‘ kiverin” for a stray bit he 
knew was somewhere about him, but his efforts to 
chase it up appeared nnavailing—so many patches on 
his hunting-shirt, it was impossible to find the one 
he had mate a pocket to contain the precious coin, 
and at last he hal given it up. He tried to get trust 
for two drinks, till he could find it, but the owner of 
the shanty knew better than to trust any one in that 
crowd. 

“Try again, major,” said a dry crony, who knew 
the circumstances; “try again; never give upin a 
good cause, A shillin’ in silver now is worth gold 
another time.” 

The major did try again, and at last, down in the 
seam of the tail, the major discovered the little joker, 
and perhaps he hailed the discovery with a yell of 
satisfaction. 
eat Now, Bill,” said he, ‘ we'll give that old feller’s 
barrel a rip for two invigorators, and no dispute.” 

They accordingly adjourned to the shanty, and 
called for the ‘‘ medicine.”’ The owner looked at the 
major doubtfully, but when he displayed the bit, hes- 
itatian vanished—he instantly drew the “sticks,” 
handed them over, and took the change. The first 
taste brightened the major as keen as an Indian. He 
observed, while drinking, that the dealer placed the 
money on a little shelf behind him, and just above 
his head; it was within reaching distance, too, from 
his stand beside the temporary counter. Upon this 
discovery he at once acted. 

** Well, really,” said he, “ that stuff is suthin’ like; 
thar’s a body to it that tickles a feller’s vitality at the 
extreme pints. Bill,” he added, ‘I could fight Inguns 
at half wages, ef they’d only feed me from such cow’s 
milk as is in that barrel. I think we'll go another.” 

Bill signified assent, but looked at the major with 
some surprise and inquiry in his countenance, as to 
where he would find another bit; but the old Ranger 
soon opened his eyes wider. The dealer had no sooner 
stooped to draw from the barrel, than the major pick- 
ed the shilling off the shelf, and paid it over again 
for the drinks. 

**T knowed you had money, major,” said the dealer, 
“ef you could only consent to shell it out; but you’re 
getting consarned close-fisted in your old days.” 

The major laughed at the remark, as he replied: 

** Well, you’re a cunnin’ sarpent, Jo, and bound to 
make suthin’ out of us fellers. I declare, that licker 
is so tremenjus that it’s sot me cravin’in my innards!” 

** Don’t give it up yit, major,” chimed in the dealer; 
‘*thar’s more where that come from, and the same 
brewn. I know you have been sufferin’ fur these 
few days past, cause you didn’t like to ‘open,’ and I 
hated precious bad to refuse you; but whiskey costs 
a powerful sight afore it gits here.” 

*‘ Well, we will take another atom of a drink, and 
then lumber,” says the willing Ranger. 

The shilling was picked off the shelf, and went 
through the same process again, with equal satisfac- 
tion. After swallowing another round, the Ranger 
smacked his lips, and made a move towards the door, 
and turned back again. 

“J thought you’d think better of it, major,’ said 
the dealer; ‘‘such stuff as that don’t stay long in 
these diggins. You’ll go another, I guess.” 

““ Well, jest one more,” says the major. “I de- 
clare, [think it war some sech licker that tempted 
Adim instid of an apple, as the Scriptur sez. It is all 
sufficiently enticin’ to tempt acoon out’of a holler 
log, if the dogs were arter him.” 

In reaching for the shilling this time, the major 
was 80 eager, and a little excited withal, that he drop- 
ped it down right before the owner of the shanty. 

* Telloo!” sayshe; “ that thar shelf must be get- 
tin’ crowded, when they are droppin’ off—or is this 
yours, major?” 

“Ts yours now,” answered the Ranger, “ for these 
last drinks; and, Jo, yur is wishin’ yur may git BIT 
so often.” 

“Thanky, major, thanky,” said Joe. “I'll drink 
that myself.” And so he did, 

The major and Bill retired with the honors, and as 
they were passing through the door, Jo was feeling 
on the shelf for his shillings; but the hunting-shirt 
coin was all that the search produced. 

“ Bit, by thunder!” exclaimed he. And coming to 
the door, he shook his fist after the old Ranger, ex- 
claiming, “ I might hev knowed a pizen old Ingen- 
killer like you had no money—you shan’t have an- 
other suck out of this barrel, if your old melt and 
gizzard ~2s freezin’ inside on you.” 

But the major had had his drinks. 











A man who speculetes in lottery-tickets, is pretty 
sure, in the end, to be Lroken on the wheel. 

Wi is an auctioneer like a pirate? Because he 
makes sale under the red flag. 

When a broker loses all his money, he is dead broke; 
but when he dies, he is dead broker. 
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HASHEESH. 
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BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


OULD you have 
of paradise? T 
eesh.” 

“A Mussulma 
dise?” I said, int« 
ly. “A dream ot 
houris, and encha: 
sic, and delicious © ' 
steep the soul in 
and bewitch the s 

Sir Morton Ho ' 
the narghileh fror 
for a moment, an 
smoke curled laz: 
melting into the st’! 
air, fading throu; 
shades of gray, U.. . 
lost in the impalpable ether. 

“Weill! Wihsat would you have? I[sitw ; 
the modern idea of that other imaginary wor. . . 
incessant activity is the order of things, an. 





the loose caftan becomingly draped a fig). 
while broad, athletic and stately, had a cer: . 
tia apparent to the most casual glance ; his |. 
eyes looked steadily out from the shadow oi 
ban, tranquil, yet glowing with latent pas: 
fine, clear skin was browned to olive by 
caresses of the Eastefn sun, and his beards - , 
breast in true oriental fashion. The sembl: 
perfect. 

Generally, the young Frank takes unkind! 
metamorphoses; the Englishman, especial. 
his stiff insular habitudes, his florid coun 
and his dogged self-consciousness and self-a. 
appears as if he were masquerading. 

But Sir Morton had the oriental indiffer: 

self-poise ; that quiet, self-contained superior 

sublunary chances and changes, which ma 
oriental character at once so incomprehens‘ 
60 fascinating to Europeans. 

While I sat, and watched my host, and ind 

various idle reveries, too evanescent and in’ 
to be called thougits, the sun went slowly do- 
dening the Bosphorus with his last level r 

lingering longest upon the pointed minare’ 
tall mosque near by. The ships swinging at 
stood out bright in the foreground; the curiou 
sails, dipping far forward, grew golden. Up! 
shore came the monotonous chant of the b- 
the silver drip of water from the oars, the r! 
music of the long sweep, came softly in the in‘ 


of the song. The air was warm and paly 
sweet fragrances of oleanders and roses, and 

tropical flowers, as gorgeous and fiery as thei: 
sun, floated on this warm wind, and begu. 
charmed us. Soon, while all this warmth an 
of light, and color, and sweetness of perfu: 
beauty of melody were ripe, the sun went o 
the desert. Then, all over Constantinople, + 
the call to prayer, and «thousand pious fa 

| turned towards the Holy City. 
hen 





My thoughts ran away back to the plains of 
to Abraham asleep with his flocks—to that + 
sweet pastoral life, which, to my childish eye: 
ed so picturesque and perfect. 1 had dream« 
it since—in the turmoil of business, and the } 






































takes up the work uncompleted here, an: Cen rh 
with it? Think of being a diplomat throu, ‘ 
countless sons of eternity. Heaven forbid 
Sir Morton shrugged his shoulders, and «. | 

a grimace sufliciently indicative of his disreli- 

{ profession. Then the narghileh was repl: . 
his customary tranquillity returned. 
He made a picturesque figure inhis Turki. 
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